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PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
of the Americas 


National Philatelic Museum 
Broad and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


First Convention and Exhibition June 7, 8, & 9, 1957 


Official Hotel: Bellevue-Stratford, Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 7th —Exhibition open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Friday 
Registration 


11 a.m.—Meeting of Postal History Society 
of the Americas, Edwin Mayer, President, 
Presiding. 


3-5 p.m.—Postal History Seminar by Exhibi- 
tors on their Collections. 


June 8th —Exhibition open 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday 


10 a.m.—Business Meeting of Postal History 
Society of the Americas. 


12:30 p.m.—Catered Luncheon at the 
Museum. 


3-4:30 p.m.—Postal History Seminar by Con- 
tributors to the Journal of the Society. 


4:30-6 p.m.—Cocktail Party to Members at 
Mr. Davis’ home next door to the Museum. 


7 p.m.—Banquet at Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Presentation of Awards. 


June Sth 10 a.m.—Postal History Breakfast at Bellevue- Sunday 
Stratford Hotel. 


—Exhibition opens at 12 noon and finally 
closes at 3 P.M. 
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President's Message 


After a lapse of five years we feel that the renewed vitality of our Society, 
gives firm assurance that this Journal will be followed by bigger and better 
issues. Some of our valued members have sent me valuable, informative and 
interesting postal history material which will be printed in later numbers. To 
those contributors, | send word that only space limitations prevent inclusion 
here. 1 am as impatient as you to present your fine illustrated articles to our 
membership and to libraries that will treasure our publications. It must be 
borne in mind that we have released this Journal with funds on hand from 
dues paid five years ago, and from membership fees paid by a substantial 
number of new members. These have been enrolled since our reorganization 
meeting in October 1956. Our dues will be payable September 1, 1957, but 
our next Journal should be in process of publication prior to that date. 


My gratitude goes to the many who have so unselfishly responded to my 
calls for help; not financial help, but help in getting things done. Such enthu- 
siasm must not be permitted to wane. There are myriads of philatelic societies 
some large and seasoned and other of small splinter group size. But there 
is a real need and a broad opportunity for service, open to our Postal History 
Society in America. In passing, I want to say here, that at our Convention in 
Philadelphia at the National Philatelic Museum, June 7th to 10th, 1957, I would 
like to see our name changed to Postal History Society in America. The name 
“of the Americas” leads one to assume that we confine our interests to the 
Americas. Such is not the case—we take in postal history of the world, as 
evidenced by some of the articles in this Journal. 


Many activities are planned. Members should not be discouraged if their 
suggestions are not acted upon at once. We are past the creeping stage but 
must walk a bit before we can run. | deliberately refrain from listing all of the 
activities that are planned because to do so might stimulate your impatience. 
With time and diligent effort much can and will be accomplished. 


I greet all of the wonderful men and women of our Society. I know that 
you share with me the prayer that we shall grow and prosper. To fulfill this 
wish, you must give more than just the passive assistance of paying dues. 
Spread the word and procure some new members interested in postal history; 
write me of your desire to actively serve on committees or to assist in any other 
manner. This is how we will grow and prosper. 


—EDWIN MAYER 


Editor’s Message 


It has been a pleasure to mould an idea for a Journal for our Society into 
an accomplished fact. However, it is only by trial and error that we may 
ultimately produce the type of Journal which will gain an international reputa- 
tion as a source of lasting postal history reference. My fond hope is that this 
Utopian goal will be reached before too long. 

In producing this first Journal we were faced with no style pattern to 
follow, no backlog of material; in fact we did not even have a printer! But we 
met the various problems as they came along and hope that we may have 
met with some small success. Now we can travel forward. May the road be 
wide, not too bumpy, and may there be many bypaths into the postal history 
of all nations. 

My personal good wishes go to the permanent editor who will be ap- 
pointed at the June convention to carry the editorial banner for our Society. 


—EDITH M. FAULSTICH 
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America - Transient Mail 


Postal History 
On the Way to the Gold Rush 


By W. C. Peterman 


—f:om the Author’s Collection 


Letter from the Steamship “PANAMA” with numbers to indicate the locations of the 
various postal markings. (See other illustration.) 


The acquisition of California by the United States followed by the desire 
to foster immigration there led to the demand for a faster mail service between 
California and the East. In accordance with an Act of Congress contracts were 
made to carry these mails. The United States Mail Steamship Company was 
formed in 1848 to carry the mail between New York and the Isthmus of Panama 
and in the same year the Pacific Mail Steamship Company was incorporated, 
through the efforts of William H. Aspinwall of the well known firm of Howland 
& Aspinwall, to carry the mails from Panama to San Francisco. 
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The steamship PANAMA, the second of three steamships built by the 
latter company, sailed from New York on December 1, 1848 but was forced 
to return for engine repairs. She left finally on February 18, 1849 for the voyage 
around the Horn to her Pacific station. Wiltsee records? that the PANAMA 
reached Rio de Janeiro on March 16th and the story of our letter, here illus- 
trated, addressed to William Mulligan, c/o Lewis Toppan, New York, starts 
shortly thereafter. 


Let it begin with the heading of the letter itselfi—'Ship Panama, March 23 
(1849)—Latitude 28° South, Longitude 39°”. This places the ship between Rio 
and Buenos Aires. And now for the informative contents of this folded letter: 


“Dear Brother, We have exchanged signals with a Friench] ship and 
are going down to her. I do not think it best to send my letters by her 
since I should hope to get to S[an Francisco] before they could be sent 
from France. . . . We shall probably reach the Horn in 10 days. No 
sickness on board. . . . Write Sarah the above information. I have no 
time to write more. Yours ever, [signed] Henry.” 


There we have it! This brief letter written in haste by Henry Mulligan, 
who witheld his other letters, was duly handed to someone on the French ship 
and carried back across the Atlantic, possibly to France. But the first postal 
markings are those of Fowey, England, Figures 1 and 2, which the letter re- 
ceived when this ship or another to which the letter had been transferred put 
into Fowey. It now became a “SHIP LETTER”, the designation given to a letter 
that came into the post office from a private ship. 


Fowey is a small port about 25 miles west of Plymouth, frequented only 
by small ships. As an indication of how rarely a ship from beyond the seas 
made port at Fowey, the large and comprehensive correspondence of Frederick 
Huth & Co. of London, England comprising 10,000 Ship Letters when it came 
on the philatelic market, was analyzed for ports of entry and had only one 
Ship Letter from each of some 30 smaller ports, of which Fowey was one.? 


From Fowey this letter was sent to London on its way to New York, reach- 
ing London on May 24, 1849 as shown by the receiving marking on the back, 
Figure 3. The next stage on its journey was the Ship Letter Office at London 
where it received the ‘Returned ... .” marking, Figure 4, and the amount of 
postage due, % (1 shilling, 4 pence), was filled in with black ink (2d Ship 
Letter Fee to the captain; 2d inland postage from Fowey to London; 1/- postage 
from London to New York). The ‘Returned .. . .” marking referred to sending 
the letter from the Ship Letter Office to the Foreign Branch of the London Office.* 


The Foreign Branch then marked it ‘Detained for Postage”, Figure 5; gave 
it the identifying number "23431" and sent a request for % postage to Mr. 
Mulligan in New York. And here this letter fain would rest awhile for there 
were no arrangements between the United States and Great Britain by which 
an “unpaid” letter could be forwarded through Great Britain to the United 
States and have the accumulated postage due Great Britain collected in the 
United States. 


Incidentally, some idea as to the number of maritime letters which were 
detained, in transit at London for postage can be obtained from the reference 
quoted above.‘ The letter there described arrived at London on October 30, 
1849 and was given the number 26134, indicating that 2703 letters were so 
treated in the 159 intervening days since our letter was held. 


You will note that Transatlantic mail traveled fast in those days, compared 
with surface mail of the recent past, for on June 22nd the London Post Office 
had received the % from New York, crossed off the black % due marking, 
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Postal markings on the letter from the Steamship “PANAMA.” All are in red. 


applied the PAID” handstamp, Figure 6, and marked the amount of payment 
(%) in red ink (lower left corner). As this letter was to be forwarded, under 
regulations provided in the Postal Treaty between the U. S. and Great Britain 
which came into effect on February 15, 1849, a Division of the London Post 
Office recorded it and marked it with the 5/CENTS” credit due to the U. S., 
Figure 7, which indicated that it was carried on a Cunard ship. 


On arrival at the New York Transfer Office this 5¢ credit was recorded 
for U. S. accounting purposes and the PAID” marking, Figure 8, applied. At 
this period the debit or credit on each and every letter between the U. S. and 
Great Britain was recorded in each country and an accounting made at inter- 
vals to determine the net amount due either country. After passing through 
the Transfer Office this letter was sent to the New York General Post Office on 
its way to Mr. Mulligan. 


But the story of this cover is not quite finished; there was an epilogue 
supplied by Mr. William Mulligan who forwarded the letter to his sister 
“Sarah”, referred to in the letter, with this enlightening note: 


“This is decidedly interesting—isn't it? To get half a dozen lines and 
to know that we might have had a dozen sheets if Henry had only 
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dared to send them. Well, we shall hear of him on the Pacific soon.” 

The PANAMA arrived at San Francisco on June 4th. It would be interesting 
to know when Henry's other letters arrived from there as the regular mail 
service had not yet been established. Thus were our forefathers perplexed by 
the uncertainties of the mail a hundred years ago. 


Bibliography 
1 Kemble: The Panama Route, 1848-1869; pp 16-24. 
2 Wiltsee: Gold Rush Staemers, p 18. 
3 Robson Lowe: The Encyclopedia of British Empire Postage Stamps, Vol. I, p 78. 


4 Alan W. Robertson: The Postal History Society (London) Bulletin No. 75, July-August 1954, 
whose scheme of illustrations therein is used in this article. 


Venice 


—From the Collection of Edith M. Faulstich 


Over 450 years ago a man sat down and wrote a letter at 
a camp at Bentelle. It was the year 1514 when the Council 
of Ten was in power in what is now Italy. Apparently 
there was much need for haste for the writer sent the cover 
to the Council and embellished the address side of the 
letter with four citos, five stirrups and three ominous gal- 
lows. Although this letter belongs first and foremost in a 
collection of cito covers, there is no doubt but that collectors 
of military mail would like this item equally well. 
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Austria 


The Postmarks of the First Austrian Parliament 


By Edwin Mueller 


A cover with the oval marking REICHSTAGS/POST BUREAU/IN WEIN, 
meaning Parliament Post Office in Vienna, is shown above. This marking was 
used during the session in Vienna which lasted from July 22 to October 31, 
1848. The lower cover, with the ornamented double circle REICHSTAGS P. A., 
meaning Parliament Post Office, shows the use of this marking during the 
session at Kremsier (Moravia) where the Parliament was convoked on Novem- 
ber 15, 1848. The Parliament remained in session until March 4, 1849, when it 
was dissolved. This ended the first period of constitutional government in 
Austria. 


Editorial Fund 


An editorial fund has been established to provide extra income so that 
we may have large and lavishly illustrated Journals more often than our 
modest dues would permit. 


Any amount from $1. up is solicited. Send contributions marked: ‘For 


the editorial fund” to Edwin Mayer, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16. Contri- 
butions will be listed in future Journals. 
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General Information 
Ink 


By George L. Fite 


Inks have undergone but little basic change over the centuries, and very 
little at all during the period of our interest, namely that of the earlier era of 
postal history. 


The inks of ancient times that have withstood deterioration were the carbon 
inks, similar to the China and India inks manufactured today. In the 12th cen- 
tury the iron-gallate inks appeared, which, with but little modification, are the 
basic ingredient of every dime-store bottle of ink today. 


Chemically, iron-gallate ink is easily made by mixing solutions of ferrous 
sulfate (the green vitriol of former days) and extracts of ox-galls, or their basic 
ingredients, tannic and gallic acids. A compound of iron and gallic acid is 
formed which is the black of the ink, and all variants in formulas are concerned 
with strengths, stabilities, permanencies, smoothnesses and many other free- 
flowing qualities of the resultant ink. Formulas using tannin-containing sub- 
stances assume conversion of the tannin to galiic acid, which last is the active 
agent. Many older formulas added materials to favor this conversion. Some- 
times fermentation processes were used. 


In both old and modern formulas some acid is added to favor the forma- 
tion of iron-gallate. Alkalinity of the solution is detrimental to the chemical 
formation. Even under modern conditions the reaction is not so completely ad- 
justed as to prevent some formation of precipitates, which must be filtered off. 
This stems from the fact that, in reality a group of related compounds is in- 
volved in the reaction, not the simple gallic acid alone. Some of these may 
precipitate some iron compounds. In addition the ink may contain a variety of 
materials supposed to add some quality to the final product. Gum arabic was 
once a common adjuvant, only lately abandoned. Guards against fermenta- 
tion, such as carbolic acid, have been used. Glycerine and other substances 
may promote the desired colloidal state of suspension of the particles. Alcohols, 
shellac, soaps, and many other elements have been incorporated into inks, yet 
it is the iron-gallate that was, and still is, the ink itself, and interest centers 
upon. it. 


The conversion of iron sulfate to iron-gallate involves an oxidative process. 
Simple mixtures of the two elementary solutions, with oxygen or air excluded, 
yield, a yellowish brown transparent fluid. This, when used as ink, will oxidize 
on the paper to an intense black within hours, becoming completely oxidized 
in a few days. 


In the past the manufacture of ink was commonly undertaken by many a 
chemist's or apothecary’s shop. Prior to 1750 almost no attention was given to 
mixing the ingredients in chemical equivalents, so that letters executed prior to 
this time may be expected to show the widest variation in preservation of their 
inks. The study of old documents has already confirmed this generalization, 
and it is an obvious speculation that old letters will prove the same result. 


There will always be the question, in the examination of old covers, of how 
far the iron-gallate was pre-formed in the prepared ink, (i.e. how thoroughly 
oxided) and how much was left to exposure to air after writing. When fully pre- 
pared, the ink particles will remain on the surface of the paper. When the 
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sulfate and gallate are not fully oxidized, the solutions may penetrate the 
paper, the ink becoming formed after the penetration, within the substance of 
the paper, rather than upon the surface. Certainly one sees two-hundred-year- 
old covers of an apparently highly porous laid paper, quite without ink pene- 
tration, and others in which the writing is equally visible from both sides of the 
paper. Another important factor enters into this. When only part of the iron- 
gallate was preformed, that which formed in the pores of the paper might, in a 
sense, be mordanted by the paper fibres or some sizing in the paper. Such a 
mordanted state might well preserve the ink better. 


Example of effect of excess of sulfuric acid in ink. 


Of the acids in iron-gallate inks, hydrochloric and sulfuric were the most 
common. (Today tartaric acid is much used.) Normally the acid would be more 
or less well neutralized in the prepared ink, but many examples are seen in 
which this was not properly done. C. E. Waters (1) remarks that the deleterious 
action of sulfuric acid on paper is too well known to require comment, and the 
1851 cover (Fig. 1) shows the effect of this excess of sulfuric acid in the ink. 
Hydrochloric acid is a gas, highly soluble in water. Residues in ink would 
evaporate too rapidly for it to hurt the paper. It is a safe assumption that when 
paper rots or cuts out under the ink, sulfuric acid was the villain. 


This same illustration shows some ‘feathering’ or spreading of some sub- 
stance from the ink into the paper. Here is evidence of some adjuvant sub- 
stance, (in addition to the acid) which browns the paper, but does not break it. 
It is a poor ink which feathers into the paper, and usually a poor paper as well. 


The reaction of iron oxidation to the gallate normally procedes slowly, 
with further oxidation, to rust: 


Iron sulfate—Iron gallate—Iron Oxide 
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Two covers are shown in Fig. 2, both dated 1783. The ink of one is still jet 
black, while that of the other is a rusty brown. The ink of the Declaration of 
Independence, of the same era, is almost wholly rusted out. When the ink lies 
wholly on the surface (especially of a surfaced paper) the rusted ink may 
powder away. But it is clear, too, that under favorable circumstances a good 
iron-gallate may last hundreds of years. The precise determining factors seem 
not to be known. 


Blue-black inks began to appear shortly after 1800. Most of these were iron- 
gallate inks with blue components added, although some fairly pure blue inks 
were rarely used. The blue color, even then, was intended to give the ink an 
immediate solid color, and, as today, marketability! In modern blue-black 
ink the blue is an added aniline dye such as “Soluble Blue,” Color Index #707, 
a dye of great density, but little permanence. 


It is interesting that some older blue-blacks had greater stability of their 
blues than those of today. They were not commonly used, probably largely 
because of technical difficulties in preparation. The aniline dyes appeared first 
in the 1860s, gaining general usage in the course of two decades. Yet the iron- 
gallate was usually included in the older blue-blacks, even as now. 


In the main, three different blue pigments were used in old blue, or blue- 
black, writing inks: Prussian Blue, Indigo, and Logwood, (hematoxylon). Of 
these Prussian blue, an iron ferricyanide, is wholly water insoluble and most 
permanent. Most surviving old blue inks, which still retain their blue color in 
fine state, are probably Prussian blues. The indigo is not likely to have sur- 
vived too long, but logwood is a special case. The dye is red-brown, when acid, 
blue when alkali, black when mordanted with metallic salts. As iron-logwood, 
it might have some permanence as a black pigment. But otherwise it is not 
likely to have survived. The dye-stuff, hematoxylon is still widely used for 


staining the nuclei of cells in tissue preparations, but always mordanted in 
some manner. 


Old blue inks are seen occasionally, in covers of the 1800-1850 period, 
sometimes as apparently pure blue inks. Rarely a blue-black is identifiable, 
when the blue is seen wholly on the front, but the iron has rusted out to brown, 
as seen from the obverse. While it might be possible, by chemical manipula- 
tion, to analyze one of these old blue, or blue-black inks, the possible damage 
to the cover would scarcely justify the procedure. 


Carbon inks were rarely used, except perhaps occasionally, or in oriental 
countries. Irrespective of method of manufacture, the base is carbon, finely 
ground, and suspended by one means or another. In old China ink, the carbon 
was incorporated into a paste and dried, a little being rubbed up in water as 
desired. Modern India ink has the particles coated with shellac, the particles 
thus coated suspended in a solution of wood alcohol. Such an ink scarcely 
penetrates paper, and dries out hard and ‘water-proof’ due to the shellac or 
other resin. Carbon is essentially absolutely chemically inert, and retains its 
color forever. As lamp-black, charcoal, etc., it is also the base of stamp-pad 
and printing inks. In pads the carbon is suspended in some vehicle, often a 
drying oil (which has messed up many a fine cancel), or often glycerine. Old 
carbon inks are usually recognizable, being distinguishable by their jet black- 
ness, and often from the granular texture resulting from rather large size parti- 
cles being employed. 


Old red writing inks were (1) cochineal carmine, or (2) a solution of alizarin, 
or madder. The carmine was brilliant, but expensive, being obtained from a 
beetle, and is not too permanent. Alizarin, like logwood, may vary from pink 
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Two 1783 covers. The ink of one is jet black, while that of the other is rusty brown. 
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to mauve in color, depending upon the reaction and the mordant. With some 
mordants it might be moderately well preserved, but most old red inks are 
faded to brown, and may be extremely faint, or even impossible to recognize 
from appearance as having been with certainty originally red. 


Sepia, from the cuttlefish, enjoyed an ancient vogue, but seems to have 
disappeared with the appearance of iron-gallate. 


The old red stamp-pad ink was usually cinnabar, mercuric sulfide, which 
blackens in the presence of lead, and was used pure, often still yielding a 
brilliant vermillion color, or bright red. Prussian blue was the common blue 
pad-ink, but Colombian stamps are seen cancelled with a blue containing not 
too fine particles of clear crystals, suggesting a rough-ground mineral lapis 
lazuli, ultramarine in color. Greens most commonly were mixtures of Prussian 
blue and Chrome Yellow (lead chromate). Pure greens of copper and arsenic 
salts evidently were rarely employed. Violets were rarely or never used before 
1850 except as the extremely fugitive gentian, said to have been used in Roman 
days. However a wide variety of mixtures was available to any ink maker of 
a fanciful turn of mind, and the spectrum of possibility was quite large. Stu- 
dents of old documents have elaborated a number of tests for deciphering the 
nature of old inks; the technical work in this field has been done. There have 
been many court cases involving age of purported documents, and it is possi- 
ble that one’s favorite cover might some day figure in a “cause célébre.” 


Bibliography 
(1) Inks, Circular C246 of the U. S. Dep’t of Commerce, (Bureau of Standards). The 1940 
edition by C. E. Waters, contains most of the salient data. (2) Inks, their composition and manu- 
facture, 1st Ed., Griffin, London, 1904, by Mitchell and Hepworth, also exists in a much later edition 


by Mitchell, C. Ainsworth. This has been a standard reference for many years, covering the whole 
field, both historical and modern. 


Our Deep Appreciation 


Our heartfelt thanks go to all who helped make this Journal 
possible and to those whose faith in the Society encouraged them 
to assist one way or another in reactivating the group. 


Special thanks go to our cousins from across the water in 
THE POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN whose 
guidance has given our infant society the strength needed to 
proceed with our plans. We also appreciate their generous 
cooperation in tendering an AWARD OF DISTINCTION which 
will be presented at the convention-exhibition in June. And we 
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of the NATIONAL PHILATELIC MUSEUM in Philadelphia for 
making it possible for us to hold the first all postal history show 
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may be had from Mr. Mayer.—E.M.F. 
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Spain In America 


Early Postal System of Texas 
Under the Spanish-Mexican Postal System 


By Joe Fincher 


N 


—From the collection of Joe Fincher 
Fig. 1. Austin Type 1. Austin to Bexar, rate 3 reales. 


Mek 


Information on the early postal system of Texas is so scarce that much 
work and research is necessary to find out meager facts. Milton Lindheim has 
done that work and written a short description. By the kind permission of Harry 
Lindquist and STAMPS Magazine, we quote from Mr. Lindheim’'s article. It is 
one of the most useful of stamp articles concerning Texas material. 


“From the beginning of the settlement of San Antonio de Bexar, the 
Apaches raided, terrorized and murdered the Spanish colonists. At 
night these Indians frequently penetrated to the very heart of the town 
—around the central plazas—and stole horses from corrals in which 
they were tied to the doors of the dwellings. The audacity, courage, 
and aggressiveness of these savages knew no bounds. 


“Between San Antonio and the Rio Grande stretched a vast, unin- 
habited wilderness—the hunting grounds for fierce Apache bands. A 
lone rider who dared pass through this area took his life in his hands. 
And yet, sensing the urgent need of binding the more distant outposts 
of the Spanish crown with the settled section of the South, General 
Teodoro de Croix had in 1778 recommended the establishment of a 


royal postal service from the capital of Mexico into Texas and other 
Northern provinces. 


‘ 
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—From the collection of Joe Fincher 


Fig. 2. Nacogdoches Type II. On small piece of cover. 


“Despite the dangers and hazards of such travel, couriers were en- 
gaged, and on February 15, 1779, Governor Don Domingo Cabello of 
Texas informed the general that the royal mail service was in opera- 
tion as ordered. Soon a direct route was covered from San Antonio 
via El Presidio de Rio Grande (now called Piedras Negras) and Mon- 
clova to Arispe. 


“Unquestionably many a courier died by Apache hands, but another 
took his place. The mail went on. 


“On February 1, 1780, Cabello received permission to frank all official 
mail. He was ordered, however, to maintain a record of accounts. 


“In the year 1802 Don Francisco Galvan was postmaster of San 
Antonio. Meanwhile other post offices were functioning at La Bahia 
(Goliad) and Nacogdoches, Texas, the latter office being in charge of 
Don Jose Luis de la Vega. 


“By the authority of General Felix Maria Calleja, the Viceroy of New 
Spain (Mexico), the postmaster-general, Don Andres Mendivil Amirola 
appointed on November 30, 1815, Don Basilio Benavides to be the first 
postmaster at Laredo, and ordered him to see to it that his couriers 
were armed for both offense and defense. 


“By October 1820, the republican forces were in complete control of 
Mexico, including Texas, and a Mexican national administration had 
replaced that of the Spanish government. Thenceforth all postal ap- 
pointees were Mexican officials. 


“While Don Jesus Maria de Ybarra was postmaster of San Antonio, 
he was directed, on November 16, 1822, to turn over his office to Don 
Erasmo Seguin. Nevertheless, it was not until April 6 of the following 
year that the appointment was signed at Saltillo, Coahuila. It was 
Don Erasmo, who, in 1820, had procured for Moses Austin an im- 
presario’s contract—the first and only land grant and concession ever 
obtained by an American from the crown of Spain. Immediately after 
assuming office, Don Erasmo requested that San Antonio be created 
a first class post office and that he be paid the customary salary of 
four’ hundred pesos that went with the rating. Notwithstanding 
Seguin's political influence, the Mexican postmaster-general refused 
his request. Then in October, 1835, General Perfecto Cos, the Mexican 
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military commander in Texas, learned of the liberal activities of Juan 
Nepomuceno Seguin, the elder son of Don Erasmo, and removed the 
father from office. 


“Some two months later, when Colonel Ben Milam led a band of de- 
termined American and native Texans in an attack on San Antonio, 
Juan Nepomuceno Seguin, as captain of Texas volunteers, witnessed 
the capitulation of General Cos which led to the evacuation of all 
Mexican forces within the state. With this event Spanish-American 
mail service in Texas, ceased to exist. 


“At first all Texas was under the Department of Bexar with head- 
quarters in Bexar (San Antonio). This territory was administered by 
an officer with the title of ‘Jefe Politico,” which in English means 
Political Chief. The Jefe Politico was appointed by the Governor of 
the State of Teas and Coahuila.” 


In 1831, all East Texas was organized as the Department of Nacogdoches, 


with the Jefe Politico living in Nacogdoches. 


In 1835, the Department of Brazos was organized, consisting of all central 


Texas with the seat of the government located in Austin. 


Only in recent years has the marking of Austin of the Department of 


".. . but of the Department of Brazos no postmark has yet been dis- 
covered by me. The seat of the government of the Department being 
San Felipe de Austin, it is doubtful if a postmark ever existed because 
early mail of the Republic of Texas days shows the postmark of San 
Felipe de Austin in manuscript. It is also to be remembered that San 
Felipe de Austin was burned during the War of Independence and 
any existing cancelling device may have been destroyed.” 


(acc 


Brazos been found, and twenty years ago it was generally unknown. Mr. T. E. 
Flick wrote of it as follows in THE TEXAS PHILATELIST: 


—From the collection of Joe Fincher 


Fig. 3. Nacogdoches Type !. Nacogdoches tto Bexar, rate 6 reales. 
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Towns and Villages 


Until the establishment of the Austin Colony by Stephen and Moses Austin, 
Texas was primarily a wilderness inhabited by Indians, with a few Spanish 
settlements that had grown up around the missions. On an early map made 
in 1825, the following towns, missions and villages were shown: ARKOKISSA, 
CENIS VILLAGE (Indian Village), APACHE VILLAGE (Indian Village). 


G 


—From the collection of Joe Fincher 
Fig. 4. Nacogdoches Type III. Nacogdoches to Bexar, rate 4 reales. 


La Bahia was settled on the site of Santa Dorotea, an Aramana Indian 
village in 1749. First occupied by the Spanish until the Mexican revolution, its 
name was changed to Goliad in 1821 by the Congress of Coahuila. The army 
of the Texas republic captured it on October 12, 1835 under the command of 
Collingsworth and Ben Milam. It is one of the three oldest municipalities in 
the state and is very rich in early Texas history. 


Copano was established in the 1820's on the Aransaso Bay and was the 
principal harbor for vessels, whose cargos were destined for Goliad, Bexar 
and the Irish colonies on the Nueces. It was surveyed and platted between 
1840-1845 by James Powers, and was an important seaport until 1880, when 
the inhabitants all moved to the new county seat, Refugio, and left it as it is 
today, a ghost town. 


San Fernando De Bexar The name of Bexar was applied to the village of 
San Fernando de Bexar as well as the presidio of San Antonio de Bexar. The 
original town, located on the site of an Indian village, was established in 1691 
by Father Damian Massanet, who named it San Antonio de Padua. The 
Presidio of San Antonio de Bexar and the mission of San Antonio de Valero 
was established in 1718, and in 1720 the mission of San Miguel de Aguayo 
was built. A group of Canary Islanders arrived there in 1731 and three East 
Texas missions were moved there: San Juan Capistrano, San Francisco; de la 
Espada, and Nuestra Senora de la Purisima Concepcion de Acuna. 
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—From the collection of Joe Fincher 
Fig. 5. Bahia Type I. Bahia to Bexar, rate 3 reales. 


The Gutierrez-Magee Expedition, an episode of the Mexican revolt against 
Spain, captured Bexar in March, 1813, holding it for about five months. In 
August, at the battle of Medina River, the royalists crushed the revolt, and 
Bexar remained in Spanish hands until 1821, when Iturbide invaded Texas 
and established Mexican rule. In 1824 Coahuila and Texas were united in 
statehood and the town lost most of its importance as a capital. After twenty 
odd years as a Mexican city it was taken on December 5, 1835 by Texas 
Republic forces led by Ben Milam and Col. F. W. Johnson. 


Campeche (now Galveston), a Karankawa Indian site, when settled in 1817 
was on the east end of Galveston Island. The first garrison of Mexican soldiers 
occupied the town in 1830 or 1831 to guard the custom house. In April, 1836, 
it became the temporary capital of the Republic. 


Laredo was established in 1755 by Thomas Sanchez de la Barrera y 
Gallardo on a site about thirty miles from Nuestra Senors de Dolores which 
was in present day Zapata County. The mission Villa de San August de 
Laredo was built in 1762. During the Mexican War, Laredo was taken for the 
Republic of Texas when Mirabeau B. Lamar assumed command of the iown. 


Trinidad De La Libertad, located in western Henderson County (Liberty) 
on the Trinidad River, by the road to San Felipe. Settlers located here before 
1835, at a ferry on the Trinity River operated by Zach Smith. 


San Felipe de Austin was chosen by Stephen F. Austin as the site for the 
headquarters of his frist colony as well as those of the Baron de Bastrop in 
July 1823. It was located at the old Atascosito crossing of the Brazos River in 
eastern Austin County. It was the first unofficial capital of all the Anglo- 
American settlements as well as the location of several of the conventions 
and a seat of the provisional government of the Republic of Texas. When Sam 
Houston and the Texas army withdrew from the Brazos River, the town was 
burned and was not rebuilt until 1837. 


The Mission San Jose de Aguayo, established in 1749, five miles from the 
Alamo in San Antonio. 
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The Mission San Juan Capistrano, established in 1731, 11 miles from the 
Alamo in San Antonio. 


The Mission of San Francisco de la Espada, established in 1731, on the 
San Antonio River near San Antonio. 


The Mission of Nuestra Senora del Rosario, established in 1754, four miles 
west ob Bahia (Goliad). 


The Mission of Nuestra Senora del Refugio, established in 1794, on the 
site of the present town of Refugio. 


The Mission San Antonio Valero, established in 1718, in San Antonio. 


The Mission of the Purisima Conception, established in 1731, on Mission 
Road near present San Antonio. 


The site of old Fort Saint Louis was also shown. Fort Saint Louis was a 
fort of a temporary nature, built by LaSalle and the French in 1685. 

A map made in 1835 by E. L. Lee of Cincinnati shows the wonderful 
growth of the state in just ten years after the Austins started the original colony 
at San Felipe de Austin. In addition to the towns and villages listed from the 
1825 map we can add the new ones listed below: 


Bolivar was originally chosen for a town site in the early 1830's and had 
an advantageous location at the head of tide water on the Brazos River. It was 
a point of embarkation for cotton grown on the rich plantations of that district, 
but had not developed into a large town because of the competition from 
Brazoria, at the mouth of the river, as a port of call. 

Galveston 


Cole’s Settlement was a village situated near the Brazos, above San Felipe 
de Austin. 


St. Patrick was a village established by Irish colonists in McMullen’s and 
McGloin's Grant, on the right bank of the Nueces River. 


Powhattan was a townsite laid out in 1834-35 by Dr. Archer and Mr. 
Williams, located at the mouth of Dickson's Creek, on the western shore of 


Galveston Bay. 


Anahuac, an Indian word meaning “high plain water’, was first settled * 


in 1821. It was the site of many difficulties between Anglo-Americans and the 
Mexican officials. 


Clarksville was a township laid out by James Clark in 1833 in Red River 
County, which in a few years become an educational and agricultural center. 


Corpus Christi was settled in 1832 by Henry L. Kinney; was used as a 
military base in 1845 by General Zachary Taylor en route to Mexico. 


Brazoria was founded in 1828 on the Brazos River by John Austin. The 
citizens of Brazoria led in the Battle of Velasco and when the Texas Revolu- 
tion began most of them joined the Texas Army. The town was burned April 
22, 1836 by General Jose Urrea. 


Gonzales was established in 1825 as the capital of the DeWitt Colony. The 
town was destroyed in July, 1827 by he Indians, was rebuilt again on the 
Guadalupe River in 1828. It was destroyed a second time on March 12, 1836 
when Sam Houston's army retreated after the fall of the Alamo. It was again 
rebuilt after the battle of San Jacinto. 


Dickinson was settled on a land grant of and named for John Dickinson 


on August 19, 1824, located 21 miles Northwest of Galveston, in present 
Galveston County. 
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BAHIA. 


Fig. 6. Bahia Type II. Bahia to Bexar, rate 18 reales. 


Columbia, founded in 1826 by Josiah Hughes Bell, served as the capital 
of the Texas Republic from September to December, 1836. 


Harrisburg was settled in 1826 on the banks of Buffalo Bayou by John 
Richardson Harris. A small sawmill cut lumber for local use, and port facilities 
were set up for ships. Freight was brought by water to Harrisburg and then 
overland to San Felipe de Austin and other towns in that area. Harrisburg 
was burnt to the ground April 16, 1836 by General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna. Shortly after the Revolution, the city of Houston, laid out on the bayou 
above Harrisburg, became seat of both Harrisburg County and the Texas 
Republic. 


Jonesborough, Red River County, was established in 1817; was a flourish- 
ing trade and river town until the shifting of the river channel in 1841, from 
which it declined to the ghost town of today. 


Bastrop was located on the old San Antonio Road crossing of the Colorado 
River. It was originally called Mince, but the name was changed to Bastrop 
when the town was incorporated on December 18, 1837. The first settlers 
arrived in 1829. 


Nacogdoches. Named for the Nacogdoches Indians who originally in- 
habited this area, it was first visited by La Salle in 1687. The mission of Nuestra 
Senora de Guadalupe de los Nacogdoches was built in July 1716 by Domingo 
Ramon. The mission was abandoned in 1762 when France ceded Louisiana 
to Spain. In 1779, Nacogdoches was resettled by Gil Antonio Ibarvo and his 
followers. 


In 1813 the Gutierrez-Magee Expedition entered Texas using Nacogdoches 
as a base. After the failure of the Gutierrez-Magee Expedition, forces under 
Joaquin de Aredondo destroyed the town. A provisional government for the 
Republic of Teas was organized by Dr. James Long in 1819. After the failure 
of the Long expedition, a Spanish military force occupied the town. When the 
Mexicans won their independence from Spain, they set up a municipal govern- 
ment in 1821. From then until the birth of the Republic of Texas, Nacogdoches 
was the seat of activity in behalf of the new republic. 
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—From the collection of Joe Fincher 
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—From the collection of Joe Fincher 
Fig. 7. Bahia Type III. Bahia to Bexar, rate 4 reales. 


Marion, in Angelina County, was a town of over two hundred buildings in 
1831, located on the Angelina River eleven miles northeast of the present 
Lufkin. The county seat was moved to Jonesville in 1854 and the town went 
out of existence in 1899. 


Matagorda, was established in the late 1820s at the mouth of the Colorado 


River. It was an important river town and port until ravaged by a destructive 
storm in 1894. 


New Washington was laid out as a townsite by James Morgan in the 
1830s. Located in Harris County at the northwestern extremity of Galveston 
Bay, it was burned by Mexican forces under Antonic Lopex de Santa Anna 
in April, 1836. 


Velasco, located in southern Brazoria County four miles from the mouth of 
the Brazos River, was the landing place for Stephen F. Austin's colonists in 
1821. It is quite rich in Texas history. It was the scene of the battle of Velasco 
and was one of the temporary sites of the capital of the Texas Republic. 


Victoria was established in 1824 by Martin de Leon. It was located on a 
site earlier known both as Las Sabinas or Cypress Grove. Five alcaldes served 
the town under the government of Coahuila and Texas before the establishment 
of the Texas Republic. 


Washington (Washington on the Brazos) started with a ferry across the 
Brazos River operated by Andrew Robinson in 1822. The General Council of 
the Provisional Government met there and the ad interim government was 
organized there. 


San Augustin The oldest setthement was the home of the Ais Indians. In 
1716, the Mission of Nuestra Senora de los Ais was established by Father 
Antonio Margil de Jesus. Threats of a French invasion forced the mission to be 
abandoned in 1719, but it was re-established on the present site of San 
Augustin in 1721 by the Marquis de Aguayo. In 1827 it was known as the 
Pr Suan District until 1834 when the municipality of San Agustine was 
created. 
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La Grange was located at the junction of the Colorado River and Buckners 
Creek where the old buffalo trail, known as La Bahia Road, crossed the river. 
In 1819 a trading post was built by Aylett C. Buckner. A twin blockhouse was 
built by James J. Ross in May 1826, and the town was built around this. 


The Mexican villages of Montezuma, Mexican Port, and Tinoxtilan. 


Tinoxtilan was a military post located on the Brazos River. about twelve 
miles above the Bexar to Nacogdoches road. The post was established by the 
Mexican government to protect the colonies against Indian raids. 


The Indian settlements of Cushatta Village, Cherokee Village, Touwiash 
Village, Alabama Village, Caddo Village, Waco Village. 


Of all these towns, covers are known from only a few of the larger ones. 
Apparently what mail there was from the small settlements was carried by 
private couriers. 


Types of Paper 


Nothing could be added to what Milton Lindheim has written in his article, 
“Early Postal Data of Texas’. The exact reprint follows: 

“During the Spanish colonial period and for the greater portion of the 
time that Texas was a Mexican state, people wrote most frequently, 
in both their official and private correspondence, on laid papers of 
European manufacture—from the Iberian peninsula and the Italian 
states. These papers for use in the mail were usually cut in double 
sheets, 17" x 22”, and folded, cr in half sheets, 8-¥2"" x 11". Little wove 
paper was produced until after the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at which time one of the wove paper manufacturers used a 
cannon and a mound of cannon balls as a watermark. 


—From the collection of Edwin Mayer 
Fig. 8. Bahia Type III. This cover from Bahia to Bexar has the additional marking “FRANCA”. 
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—From the Joe Fincher Collection 
Fig. 9. Bexar Type I. Bexar to Bahia, rate 3 reales. 


“The fine, heavy laid papers carried innumerable watermarks—a 
picador or horseman with a lance and a charging bull, crowns and 
scepters, Maltese crosses, wreathed donjons, and crests. These central 
motifs had many variations in ornate designs.” 


Postal Rates 


So far as the compiler is concerned, this chapter could be written with 
one symbol, a ?. I have been unable to find references of any kind on this 
subject. As all of the covers, with the exception of two, are faces and the com- 
plete covers carry no rate marking, not too much can be found from a study of 
the covers I have seen. As a matter of record I have made a list of rates as 
shown on covers or pictures of covers in my possession. 


Austin to Bexar—3 reales, 4 reales, and 6 reales 
Nacogdoches to Bexar—6 reales, 4 reales, and 3 reales 


Bahia to Bexar—3 reales, 18 reales, 4 reales, 2 reales, 8 realees, 
20 reales 


Bexar to Monclova—3 reales and 2 reales 
Bexar to Bahia—3 reales, 4 reales, 6 reales, 12 reales, and 14 reales 


Postmarks 


Handstamped postmarks were not used until the early 1800s. At that time, 
woodcutS or some typeset postmarks were used, usually straight line town 
names only. The rates are all manuscript on the covers I have seen, mostly in 
black ink. The postmarks occur in black and red and also in a faded brown. 
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The black handstamps usually denoted that postage had been paid, the red 
that postage had not been paid and was to be collected on delivery. 


Other Postmarks 


Bexar—I have seen another type of the Bexar marking which looks very 


much like the Bahia type III. I do not have a photo of this cover as the owner 
refused to let one be made. 


Austin—The type I has been reported in two sizes but I have not seen 
the other nor have I been able to secure a description. 


Galveston—A most interesting cover from here has been reported in Harry 
Konwiser’s column ‘Postal Markings” in STAMPS magazine of July 3, 1954. 


“An Early Mexican-Texas Letter. 


“A memo at hand reads that C. H. Redman, of Virginia had a letter 
written at Anahuac, January 24, 1832, addressed to San Jacinto and 
carrying markings (handstamped) reading JUANA MARTIMA/DE 
GALVEZTON in black, with FULRIO DE/GALVESTON in red. This 
letter was written to David Austin and refers to the unfairness of 
Mexican land laws of April 30, 1830. 


“The same memo says an authority on English (as used in Mexico) 

is probably in error. It is more likely that the “Juana” part of “Juana” 

is English. This meant Custom House. Then ‘’Galvezton” is unusual. 
But ‘Fulrio’ is ‘What is it'?’”’ 

Later more was published in Mr. Konwiser’s column about this Galveston 
cover. 


“In our column of July 3, 1954 we mentioned a letter written at 
Anahuac, January 24, 1832, addressed to San Jacinto and carrying 
markings (handstamped) reading JUANA MARTINA/DE GALVEZTON 
in black and FULRIO DE/GALVESTON in red. 


—from the collection of Joe Fincher 
Fig. 10. Bexar Type I. Bexar to Goliad, rate 6 reales. 
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“A reader who prefers to remain unidentified writes; ‘The word Juana 
in Spanish is just what it is in English—a woman’s name—and has 
nothing to do with Customs House, the Spanish for which is ADUANA, 
without a J. 


"While it is not possible at this distance to make a positive statement 
regarding the handstamped impression which you give as FULRIO 
DE GALVESTON, it is my considered opinion, on the basis of a wide 
experience with the Spanish language, that it is actually PUERTO DE 
GALVESTON, which translates into English as the Port of Galveston. 


FULRIO 
PUERTO 


As you see, the second, fourth, and sixth letters of both words are 
identical, and the other three are so similar that when taken from a 
poorly struck handstamp they could be easily confused.’ ” 


Writing on the same subject, Charles W. Brock of Fort Worth, Texas, a 
collector of the early issues of Mexico says: 


“Since it seems that the actual cover mentioned is no longer available 
for examination and what may be deduced from the information on 
hand will be quite conjectural, I should like to add my ‘nickles worth’ 
in offering a suggestion as to a possible solution to the markings 
mentioned. 


“This solution is quite simple, and is based on the fact that a rubber 
or wooden or even metal handstamp will wear out unevenly, will be 
inked, at times unevenly, and will be applied at times unevenly. 


—From the collection of Edwin Mayer 


Fig. 11. Bexar Type II. Bexar to Monclova, rate 3 reales. 
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— above) From the collection of Joe Fincher 
—(left) From the Perez collection 


FRANQUEADO 


EN BEXAR Fig. 12. (above) Bexar Type III. Bexar to Coahuila. 


Fig. 13. (left) Bexar Type IV. Franqueado en Bexar. 


“It is my belief that the first marking mentioned is simply that, as you 
have intimated, of the customs establishment at Galveston, the full 
wording being ADUANA MARITIMA/DE GALVEZTON. The second 
marking which in its present form FULRIO means absolutely nothing, 


I take to be an uneven strike from a worn handstamp reading PUERTO 
DE GALVESTON.” 


Rio Grande—| have seen two covers franked FRANCO RIO GRANDE and 
have been asked if they came from a Texas town. Rio Grande City is the only 
town of the same name I have been able to locate in Texas. However, this city, 


in Starr County, was not established until 1847 and was first known as Rancho 
Davis. 


Condition 


Of all the covers I have seen, there were only five complete letter sheets 
and the balance were all ‘faces only’’. Complete letter sheets are illustrated 
in figure 8, 11, 12 and 14. This is one phase of cover collecting where one 


does not sneer at “faces only”; they are much sought after and make a most 
desirable addition to a collection, 


Possibly the reason for the scarcity of entire covers is due to the fact that 
private correspondence was almost non-existent in those days and most of the 
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—From the Edwin Mayer Collection 


Fig. 14. Rio Grande. 


mail was official government correspondence. As most of it was large in size 
and rather weighty, this might account for these ‘faces only,’ or perhaps 
obstacles in the process of “liberation.” A good portion of these must have 
come from government files. The original finders seemed to have just cut the 
fronts from the document wrappers, most of them with small and irregular 
margins. For the most part, the covers are bright and clean, the handstamp 
marking rather crude but quite legible. 


Value 


Placing a value on any old cover is a hazardous business, especially old 
classics such as these. So few have been sold in public auction sales a pattern 
of value has not been fully established. As an example the most common 
value, based on the number I have seen, has an aution record of from about 
fifteen to forty dollars in different sales in the past two years, the lower figure 
was reached in the past few months. In this field, as in most, these covers are 
worth exactly what they bring. What they bring at auction, of course, depends 
on how many interested buyers are trying for the same lot and just how high 
they are willing to bid to secure it. 


Fifteen years ago there were certainly not hundreds of these covers resting 
in dealer's bargain boxes, but one would show up every now and then at a 
very nominal price. It has just been in the past two or three years that so much 
interest has been shown in these fine old covers and as they are “discovered” 
by more collectors, future prices will reflect this interest. The appeal of Texas- 
Mexican covers is wide. They fit into any number of specialized collections— 
stampless, Texas, Mexico, Spain, United States, Territorial, etc. 
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Conclusion 


As I limit my collection of material from Mexican-Texas to the territory 
confined in the present borders of Texas, I have limited this article to that part. 
There are some wonderful markings that could well be included in such an 
article as this from other parts of the country—-Mexico, New Mexico, and even 
California. 


Bibliography 
No credit is due or asked by the compiler of this article. I make no pretense of doing 
more than making available information that has been published in years past. Most of the 
research 


has been done by the late T. E. Flick, a real student of Texas postal history. This informa- 
was secured from personal letters from Mr. Flick and articles he wrote and published years 
ago in THE TEXAS PHILATELIST. Valuable information came from the STAMPLESS COVER 
CATALOGUE and the TEXAS REPUBLIC POSTAL SYSTEM. both priceless books by Harry Konwiser. 


Much came from STAMPS magazine, through the kindness of Harry Lindquist, especially from an 
article by Milton Lindheim. 


I would like to thank those listed below for information, loan of material, thoughttul help 
and many kindnesses without which this article could never have been written: J. D. Woodward, 
Norman Brock, Alice Lee Erickson, J. Ruiz-Perez, Edwin Mayer. J. K. Bash, Charles Brock, A. 
Hooker, Joe Perez, William Moody III, L. M. Ricks, L. Lenz, Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the 
personnel of The Latin-American Library of the University of Texas, Barker Library and The 
Handbook of Texas, edited by Webb and Carroll. 


The surface has only been scratched. Will you share any information you have with me? 
Pictures of covers are especially wanted. 


Review 
Bermuda—tThe Handstruck Stamps and Cancellations 


BERMUDA—THE HANDSTRUCK STAMPS AND CANCELLATIONS, by M. H. Ludington. 
Published by Roson Lowe, Ltd. 40 pp. Paper bound. Illustrated. Cost 16 Shillings, including 
postage from Robson Lowe, 50 Pall Mall, London, England, 


This 40 page monograph contains a record of the first Colonial post offices 
in BERMUDA, in 1812, and gives us pertinent information akout the handstruck 
stamps and cancellations through 1955. 


BERMUDA has a special appeal to postal historians for it is the only part 
of the British Empire where postmasters used their handstruck stamps in order 
to manufacture local adhesives. 


This book is well illustrated and the edition is limited to 500 copies, so we 
suggest members act at once if interested. 


Exhibition 
Perforation Centennial 


Towner K. Webster, president of the Three Cent 1851-57 Unit of the Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society, has announced that the unit is sponsoring the Perfora- 
tion Centennial, July 1 to 31, at the National Philatelic Museum, Philadelphia. 
Information may be had by writing to the Committee, National Philatelic 
Museum, Broad and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Roman States 


Various Categories Used in Collecting 
Roman States Covers 


By William A. Johnson, Jr. 


I would like to present in outline form a listing of various groups and 
categories of Roman States covers as well as an outline of types of cancella- 
tions and postal markings. It is not my intention to give specific information at 
this time on any group, but just to outline areas we may explore in the future. 


On some groups I have very complete information, and thus they lend 
themselves to very thorough articles. In other cases my information is sketchy. 


From a philatelic standpoint Roman States history may be divided into 
four periods: 
A. First Period runs until the Napoleonic covers made their appear- 


ance in 1800. This is the date of the second occupation of the 
Papal States by the French. 


B. Second Period-—Napoleonic Period 1800 to May 21, 1814 when 
post offices were returned to control of Papal States. Actually 
some post offices used Napoleonic markings as late as the 1820's. 


C. Third Period—From 1814 until Papal Stamps were invalidated 
October 1, 1870. 


Fourth Period—From 1859 when Pontifical states were being oc- 
cupied, stamps of Italy, Sardinia and Tuscany were used with 
Roman States cancellations. 


Another interesting category is mail transportation; the method by which 
mail was carried. I have collected these covers for some time. 
Courier Mail 
Cavalcata mail (Pony express) 

Stage coach 

Ambulante (Railroad) 
Steamship (Paquebot) 
Telegrams delivered by mail 
Postoffice cachets 

In the Napoleonic period we have the following: 

A. French postal markings 

B. Commissioners-of-War covers 

C. Military covers 

We also have the following separate types of covers, all of which are 
interesting groups: 

Cito covers—the first special delivery 
Ferrara—Commachio cross cancellations 


Disinfected cholera covers (examples of these markings are 
illustrated) 


“Free franking cachets of church and governmental agencies 
Military covers 
Bisect stamps and their use 
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CHOLERA (DISINFECTION) CAhCELS KNOWN TO EXIST 


FOR THE ROMAN STATES 


AENZA 
SUN FETTATA 
{ 


A) 


Mile 


(A 30) 


NETTAFVORI 
E SPORGA BENTRO 


Drsamra 
LLA 


854) 


cma) 
(1823) 
rer Ponte LAGOSCUNO 
(1849) Are Arso 


Hnown To East 


A listing can also be made of all postal markings such as Assurata (in- 
sured) Dopo La Partenza (too late mail has deported) etc. 


Of course, in addition we have a listing of major varieties of stamps. In 
this group we have covers with Roman States stamps as well as postage due 
stamps of other countries. These due stamps were used in the last years of 
Roman States since their stamps were not recognized by certain foreign 
countries. 


Any cover comes within one of these groups and possibly five of six. Each 
of these groups lends itself to specialization by members. Some of the covers 
are hard to locate, but isn't that what makes our hobby interesting? Other 
groups can be completed rather easily. I look forward to hearing from Roman 
States collectors. 


4, 
29 
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Antarctica 


Personal Mail from USS Glacier (AGB-4) 
Of Operation Deepfreeze II 


By Edith M. Faulstich 


—Courtesy of Willis Tressler 


McMurdo Sound, January 12, 1957. The GLACIER is shown in the foreground. The 
ENDEAVOR is the little New Zealand ship. Mt. Erebus is in the background. 


There is nothing quite as thrilling, to a collector of ancient covers, as 
finding a letter in the morning’s mail which inspires the same enthusiasm as 
does a cover with some scarce marking placed there years ago. 


There has been much in both the philatelic and non philatelic press re- 
garding Operation Deepfreeze. There have been stories about the stamps and 
covers connected with expeditions into the cold wastelands. To many postal 
history collectors Operation Deepfreeze might seem much too recent to warrant 
attention. But is it? This writer collects, with very few exceptions, only prestamp 
material. She finds an enchantment in studying old covers, a sense of exhila- 
ration in viewing handsome illustrated letterheads, a thrill when she finds a 
scarce marking or some little known bit of information, and is thus inclined to 
pay little heed to such modern postal history as is made by the airplanes or 
the rockets. Yet, when the material illustrated with this article arrived, the 
same sense of enchantment, exhilaration and thrill usually reserved for old 
material, manifested itself. 


I had an occasion to write to Mr. Willis Tressler when I was doing some 
research on another matter somewhile ago but had lost track of him. Hence 
it was with surprise that I opened my mail one November morning last year 
to find not only a letter from him but bits of postal history which were of great 
interest..His letter was written on an illustrated letterhead featuring the GLA- 
CIER which increased the value of the letter to me. In the rush of opening my 
morning's mail, I am sometimes prone to rip envelopes too quickly if they seem 
to be prosaic. And at first glance the letter illustrated in figure 1 seemed to be 
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just that. The straight edged 6c air mail stamp, with a not too legible postmark, 
gave little evidence at first sight as to what I would find when I studied it further. 


Suddenly I realized that this was a letter from the last outpost of civiliza- 
tion. Frontier mail indeed! The letter had been mailed November 2 and was 
back stamped “November 9” at Yonkers, New York. Seven days across the 
world! Only two weeks before I had mailed a letter in Yonkers to a friend who 
also lived there. It took four days to reach her! 


Mr. Tressler, who is in the U.S.N. Hydrographic Office, wrote me as follows: 


“We arrived here (McMurdo Sound, Antarctica) on 28 October, the 
first ship ever to get through the Ross Sea Pack this early. The ship 
is tied up to the ice about seventeen miles north of Hut Point, Captain 
Scott's winter quarters in 1902. We are directly opposite his 1911 
winter quarters at Cape Evans. The mail is stamped on board, carried 
the seventeen miles to Hut Point by helicopter and from there goes by 
Airforce Globemaster planes to New Zealand and on to the States by 
air. We were much surprised to find this mail service in operation 
when we arrived. 


U. S.S. GLACIER AGB-4 
MeMurdo Sound, Antarctica, 
1 November 1956 


Flight by Helicopter from: 
USS GLACIER (AGB~4) tos 

Hut Point, McMurdo Sound. 

Via air from Hut Point to: | 1 
New Zealand and U.S.A. aie 


Mies Zdit!. Paulstich, 
48 Lee Aveme, 


Yonkers 5, New York, U.S.A. 


Fig. 1. This cover was mailed from Hut Point, McMurdo Sound, Antarctica, November 
12, 1956. It has a backstamp Yonkers, New York, November 9, 1956. The handsome 
illustrated letterhead shows a blue and white illustration of the GLACIER. 
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“The temperature this morning is one degree above zero but it has 
been up to 20°. The first day we came was beautifully bright and 
clear — the next day a blizzard raged for 36 hours. There are hundreds 
of Emperor penguins about but not many seals and the little Adelie 
penguins are all on the rookeries. 


“We are offloading cargo here, will then go to Little America and 
back to New Zealand to wait for the cargo ships to come down and 
bring them down through the ice.” 


A golden thread of story book adventure runs through such reports. The 
late Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd once expressed himself in an article 
written for the National Geographic Magazine, along these lines. He said, 


“At the bottom of this planet lies an enchanted continent in the sky 
like a pale sleeping princess. Sinister and beautiful she lies in her 
frozen slumber, her billowy white robes of snow, weirdly luminous 
with amethysts and emeralds of ice, her dreams iridescent ice halos 
around the sun and moon, her horizons painted with pastel shades of 
pink, gold, green and blue. Such is Antarctica, luring land of ever- 
lasting mystery.” 


Five times—beginning in 1928 and ending with the most ambitious under- 
taking of them all, the current United States Navy ‘Operation Deepfreeze,"’— 
Admiral Byrd led major expeditions into the heart of the South Polar mysteries. 
In regions that hitherto had been less known than the moon, he and his men 
discovered snow bound secrets of plunging temperatures, wind velocities and 
terrestrial magnetism, of ice crystal formations, of strange sea creatures and 
comic penguins. His story is one of history and any mails connected with the 
expeditions are postal history items. Today men like Willis Tressler are carry- 
ing on in Operation Deepfreezee to gather scientific knowledge on Antarctica 
for the International Geophysical Year. Thousands of men, a dozen ships, and 
scores of aircraft have been in the Polar regions. Yet it is doubtful that many 
letters will be available to collectors as the months grow into years and the 
years into decades. However interesting, no prepared cover sent to oneself 
can even remotely be considered in the same class as letters written by the 
men actually taking part in this great expedition. 


The letter in November was the first of several from Mr. Tressler. The next 
most interesting one is shown in figure 2. It too, luckily, contains an illustrated 
letterhead. This one is written from Sabrina Coast, Antarctica. In this he said 
our Christmas card arrived after he had been at McMurdo Sound for several 
days. It was flown down on the first P2V to come there in several days and 
no mail went out from there until the P2V left from there after one false start. 
He explained that his letter would be a long time reaching me as the GLACIER 
was heading west for the Knox Coast where it expected to remain for a month 
or so. In this letter, in response to my request, Mr. Tressler explained exactly 
iy he did and we certainly think it is interesting enough to quote here: 

e says: 


“As to what I do—I am an oceanographer from the Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office assigned to the ship on TAD. I eat and live with the 
officers of the ship and am considered ‘ship's company’ although a 
civilian. My equivalent rank is ODR, so | sit at the right of the Execu- 
tive Officer at mess; the Captain eats at his own mess and now that 
we have Captain Ketchum of Task Force 43 in command, he has his 
own mess with his staff. The other passengers (we have about 23 IGY 
and Australians) eat at the second sitting in the ward room. Our food 
is excellent and except for salads, which gave out a few weeks ago, 
we have everything we need. 


‘ 
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OSEPPREEZE IT) 


OCEANOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
TEAM 


USS GLACIER (AGB-~4) 
F.P.0., New York, N.Y. : 


OPERATION OLEPFREETE IX 
i 


Mrs. Edith M, Faulstich, 
122 East 235 Street, 
New York 70, New York, U.S.A. 
OCEANOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
TEAM 


Off Sabrina Coast 


Fig. 2. This cover was mailed off Sabrina Coast, January 29, 1957, and bears the 
cancellation of the USS GLACIER. On the reverse side there is a magenta color “Operation 
Deepfreeze Task Force” cachet and a black and white “Operation Deepfreeze GLACIER” 
cachet. 


“T have three enlisted men and a Chief assigned for oceanographic 
work from ServLant and we manage to keep busy between ocean- 
ographic stations working up records, plotting the observations, 
making calculations and writing up notes. Today, I am up to date for 
the first time, so can do a little letter writing. We all have large state- 
rooms on the GLACIER with a desk and plenty of storage space. We 
have movies every night and on Sunday afternoons. A lot of them 
are old but we all enjoy them—at least most of them. I seldom go to 
a movie on shore but take in a great many on these trips (over a 
hundred last cruise). On Oceanographic stations we have a winch 
with 20,000 feet of cable with which we obtain samples of the water, 
bottom, temperatures, etc.; regular survey work. In addition I am re- 
sponsible for ice observations (made mostly by the quartermasters, 
ice reconnaissance while in areas like McMurdo Sound, and general 
supervision of the fathometer and soundings). I work closely with the 
navigator and we select courses, as far as possible, where no sound- 
ings have been taken before (there is usually plenty of space for that 
down here).” 
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PITCAIRN ISLANDS 


Mrs. Edith Kk. Faulstich, 
122 East 235th Street, 
New York 70, New York, U.S.A, 


PITCAIRN ISLAND POST OFFICE 


Fig. 3. Cover showing the postmark of the USS GLACIER tieing three Pitcairn Island 
stamps as well as the U. S. airmail. The reverse side of this cover has a large rubber 
stamp cachet of the Oceanographic Group. 


In response to my request for a line or two as to how they spent Christmas, 
Mr. Tressler said that they had a fine three hour Otter flight on Christmas Day 
and then got “in on the end of a beer party on the ice.” He explained that they 
cannot drink on Navy ships even down there. There was, he said, another 
party on New Year’s Day and although he made another nice flight he did 
not go up on the ice to the party as a 30 knot wind was blowing and “even 
with fires it is a cold job drinking beer on the ice.” He said these parties are 
only put on very occasionally but they afford a needed change for everyone. 


They left McMurdo January 15 and took the cargo ships through the pack 
ice, then went on to the Knox Coast. He said plans change so suddenly down 
there that they are never quite sure what is going to happen next. But another 
letter, dated March 18, showed a surprising turn of events (see figure 3) for 
it was mailed from Pitcairn Island! 


The cover has three Pitcairn Island stamps and a USS. air mail. All are 
tied with the GLACIER postmark and there is a cachet showing the tiny 
Pitcairn Island Post Office. In the accompanying letter Mr. Tressler says that 
they left Pitcairn Island after a hurried visit of three hours. “At this most 
interesting place all the male population came out to the ship while we were 


anchored off Bounty Bay.” 


“No one went ashore from the ship,’’ he said, “and it was just as well as 
a heavy surf was breaking at their landing place. Some sixty men came 
aboard with souvenirs for sale and we had a fine time until eight o'clock this 
evening, talking with them and buying palm leaf woven baskets, wood carv- 
ings and canes. We were the first American ship to stop here since Admiral 
Byrd's visit in 1946-47, although they have an average of one ship per week. 
They seem like very nice people.” 


These letters proved to me that modern postal history can sometimes be 
fascinating too. 


Se 
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United States - Regional - New Jersey 


The Lost Post Office: 
Grovestend, New Jersey 


By Stephen G. Rich 


7 
| 
< 


—from the authors collection 


Key cover to the story ot the lost post office of Grovestend 


As rural areas become suburban and then urban, there is a typical cycle 
of establishment, combination or replacement, change of status, change of 
name, which the post offices undergo. Essex County, New Jersey, is one area in 
which this change may be seen in its manifold variety to great advantage. The 
short-lived post office of Grovestend, N. J., in this area, 1882 to 1886, shows one 
phase of this process to great advantage, especially as within a few years 
there have come into the market a fair-number of Grovestend covers. 


Orange, N. J., originally a rural center between the industrial village of 
Newark, N. J. and the Watchung mountain ridges, early became suburban 
to both Newark and New York, largely because of being on the route of the 
very early railroad, the Morris and Essex. This route is now the Lackawanna’s 
busy electrified main line. Suburban growth had become large enough so that 
in 1863 the old township of Orange was divided into three towns — West 
Orange, Orange and East Orange. (South Orange has become a separate town- 
ship while still strictly rural. East Orange, which soon had its own post office, 
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comprised then four separate villages — East Orange, Brick Church, Dodd- 
town and a small center, known as the “Junction.” 


East Orange village and post office was close to the Newark city line, 
where north-and-south Grove Street crossed the old rural road that had become 
Main Street for all three Oranges. However, in the 1870's the “Junction” area 
less than a mile further west, where the horsecar line to Newark crossed the 
Lackawanna railroad, rapidly outgrew the old center. 


Thus we find that in the 1880's the “Junction” had become the real town 
center, with the town offices there. The post office was moved there some time 
after 1880. Suburban growth continued. To serve the growing population two 
additional separate fourth-class post offices were opened in 1882 within the 
town of East Orange: Brick Church and Grovestend. 


The names of these offices first appear in the Official Postal Guides in that 
year. Until the first Grovestend covers showed up, as recently as 1949, none of 
us knew anything as to where Grovestend was within the county. It had re- 
mained a mystery. 


POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
of the AMERICAS 


First Convention & Exhibition 


JUNE 7th - JUNE 9th, 1957 


NATIONAL PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
Broad and Diamond Streets 7 Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Exhibition is open to all Collectors of Postal History Material, 
United States, Canada or any other Country. This will be the first 
Postal History Exhibition held in the United States. Membership in the 
Postal History Society of the Americas is not a requirement 
of Participation. 


INVITATION TO EXHIBIT 


Please address all communication concerning the Exhibition to Mrs. 
Marian Carson, National Philatelic Museum, Broad and Diamond 
Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


\ 
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But the earliest known 
cover, shown at the 
head of this article, 
gives us the key. The 
forwarding at East 
Orange to Grovestend 
told the story — for we 
who reside in that 
area well know 
Steuben St., in East 
Orange and parallel- 
ing Grove St. two 
blocks to its eastward. 
The map of the 
Oranges in the Beers, 
Comstock & Cline 
New Jersey State Atlas 
of 1875 clinched this. 


Grovestend's first post- 
mark, a double circle 
rubber handstamp 
with Maltese Cross 
killer is shown in the 
top cover in the group 
left. The cover at 
the head of this article 
also shows this mark- 
ing but it is lightly 
struck. A similar post- 
mark with larger let- 
ters (shown in the sec- 
ond cover in the group) 
may be another de- 
vice, or may be the 
original one flattened 
out by use and per- 
=e: haps warped by use 

' with an oil-base ink 


J 2-4 intended for use on 


only. The wavy inner 

™ In March 1883, with 

1 New York receiving 

—All covers from the author's collection pork giving us the 


year, a cover shows 
the Killer used alone, (illustrated in cover #3 in the group) and the device for 
filling in money order, registration and other forms used as town postmark — 
date in manuscript. Later that year, in the last month of the 3-cent letter rate, 
the bumper appears on a letter; New York backstamps giving us the dating 
(cover #4 in the picture). 
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Grovestend received a regular metal dater, which was used with a sepa- 
rate target killer from then on. Cover #5 in the group picture is the earliest 
example seen by me; July 2, 1884, year date in the postmark. 

These six covers to Miss Grace Allen are of further interest, in that five of 
them are addressed, in the same hand, to “Harlem, N. Y.” which had ceased 
to be a separate post office at least a dozen years earlier, being supplanted by 
a station of New York, N. Y. This station was called ‘Station L” until regional 
names supplanted the letter designations in the 1940's. It is now Triborough 
Station. The backstamps on the Grovestend covers of course read *’].” 

Two further covers show the metal device, badly struck, in 1885 and 1886, 
with the separate target at widely varying distances. They contribute nothing 
worthy of picturing; but the latest is Dec. 23, 1886. 

A notation on the 1885 cover, postmarked May 30, 1885, by recipient says 
‘My last letter through George Hammond, P. M. . . Chas. O. Peck succeeded 
him June 1.” This might be taken to mean the Grovestend postmastership; but 
I believe it refers to Middlebury, Vt., to which office, for Henry L. Sheldon, re- 
cipient, this letter is addressed. 

Grovestend vanishes from the post office list in 1888. But Station No. 3 of 
East Orange, a non-delivery station for money orders, registry business, and 
receiving parcel post, continues on the site to this day. Normally its postmark 
does not cancel stamps; but by favor of the manager of the Savings Bank in the 
area, a good philatelist, a letter to me was postmarked with it in 1940. 

The name “Grovestend” is an interesting concoction. Quite clearly it is the 
“Grove St. End” of East Orange made into a single word. It would be interest- 
ing to know if the railroad station, which for many years has been called 
“Grove Street’’ also bore this name at any time. Originally called ‘East 
Orange,” that name was shifted to the station at the “Junction” and still re- 
mains for that halt, across the street from the present East Orange post office. 

To complete the record, I mention that Brick Church, established about the 
same as Grovestend, has remained a station of the East Orange post office 
under that name, but not postmarking mail with its own name. But corner cards 
make me suspect that machine die No. 2 is at this station. 

Doddtown apparently did not ever have a post office under its name, but 
a numbered station has been located there for many years. 

The reader will note that the term “numbered station” is here used, instead 
of “sub station.” Officially, the term ‘sub station” was dropped by the Post 
Office Department in 1902, so has no proper standing today or for half a cen- 
tury past. Postmark replacement as devices wore out, eliminated it almost 
entirely by 1905. It was found on registration postmarks and the oval bumpers, 
before that time. 

Finally, discontinuance of small offices as areas become suburban or 
urban has not ended. Just across the county line from Essex, Great Notch, N. J. 
was discontinued on July 31, 1954, with the extension of carrier service from 
Little Falls to that area within Little Falls township. 


Exhibition 


Show in Vermont 


BURLPEX will be held at the Fleming Museum in Burlington, Vermont, 
June 30 through July 7. It will mark the 25th anniversary of the Burlington, 
Vermont; Stamp Club. It has been timed with particular appeal to summer 
vacationists. There will be a course as well as an exhibition and on July 6 the 
formal launching of the Vermont Philatelic Society will take place. Details may 
be had from Donald D. Johnstone, 6 Mayfair St., South Burlington, Vermont. 
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Switzerland 


A Brief Outline of the Three Distinct Periods for 
Collecting Prestamp Covers of Switzerland 


-—From the Edith M. Faulstich collection 
A cover from the Helvetic Republic with the “Extra Courier” marking. 


In collecting the prestamp covers of Switzerland, we recognize three main 
periods. In the following outline we include some brief data which may be of 
help to those interested in building a Swiss collection. If enough members 
show evidence of interest in any of the phases of these three periods, we shall 
be happy to include more detailed information in future journals. 


PERIOD ONE 
THE OLD CONFEDERATION, TO 1798 


It is surprising to note that no Swiss postal markings have been reported 
prior to 1640, and from that date we find only occassional scrawls. In fact there 
are but few postal markings prior to 1798. There is some speculation as to 
how the early mails were carried—perhaps by monk, messenger or friend. A 
merchant guild is known to have started a regular service in 1569. Many claim 
this date to be the birth of the Swiss mails, although the service of the Guild 
of St. Gallen only existed between that town and Augsburg and Nuremberg. 


The earliest hand-struck stamp known is the “DE GENEVE” marking in 
single line. It is extremely difficult to get a clear strike of this marking. 


PERIOD TWO 
THE HELVETIC REPUBLIC, 1798-1803 


During the Helvetic Republic the postal service of the country was taken 
over by the central government, under the control of the Ministry of France, 
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and carried on for the benefit of the Republic. In this period we have several 
subdivisions as follows: 


1. The Civilian Mails. 


Two main types of postmarks were used for the five postal districts into 
which the country was divided. These are the Central Post Bureau and the 
Central Post Administration. The former was in use from the fall of 1798 to 
the begining of 1800; the latter from the end of 1799 to the summer of 1803. 
Special couriers were employed to carry important mail. This was known as 
the Extra Courier Service. One of these fine covers is illustrated on the previous 
page. 


2. The Military Mails. 


The military mails were often of extreme importance and therefore special 
messengers were selected to carry most of the letters that we find with the 
military mail markings. There are two groups into which these covers fall: 


a. The Postmarks of the Army Command 
These markings are generally scarce, especially in clear condition. 


b. Postal Franchise Postmarks 
Some fascinating designs fall into this category. 


3. Mails in Annexed Territories. 


The Swiss territories which were annexed by France were given depart- 
ment numbers, as though they were one of the French departments. Therefore 
in this group we have Swiss cities given French names and numbers. For 
instance the Valais become the Dept. Simplon and received the postal desig- 
nation #127. 


PERIOD THREE 
THE CANTONAL MAILS, 1803-1848 
These postmarks are usually divided into three groups. 
1. Single line departure postmark used to about 1808. 


2. Double line postmark, sometimes fancy, often including date of de- 
parture, roughly from 1808 to 1832. 


3. Circular, semi-circular and oval postmarks running from about 1833 
to 1848. 


Many types of post markings fall into number 3. Space here does not 
permit mentioning all. The above is just an approximate breakdown. But one 
must realize that many times covers with a specific marking will be found in 
more than one of the above periods. 


In addition to the broad categories mentioned we must not overlook such 
fascinating phases as route markings, always a source of interest to the 
collector. 


Also it must be borne in mind that the prestamp era did not end at exactly 
the same date in all parts of Switzerland, as the distribution of postage stamps 
did not take place at the same time over the whole country. 


For the benefit of those who may want to have information about the 
actual end of the prephilatelic time in the various localities, we print below a 
chart reported by Jean Winkler. This includes the best known data regarding 
the dates. 
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End of Prephilatelic Time in Switzerland 


Sent by Ortspost End of Pre-Philatelic 
Postal District Cantons or Poste Locale Time 


Il Berne Berne probably 
beginning of May 2 May ? 


Vil Lucerne, Zoug. Obwalden, 
Nidwalden, Uri, Schwyz 
(districts Kuesnacht, 
Gersau, southern part 


of district Schwyz) May 1! May 3 
II Lausanne Vaud (without district 
Nyon) Fribourg, Valais May 10 May 12 
IV Neuchatel NeuchGtel May 10 May 12 
VI Aarau Argovie May 10 May 12 
IX St. Gall St. Gall. Appenzell, 
Glaris, Schwyz (district 
Hoefe, March, Einsiedeln 
and northern part of 
district Schwyz) May 10 May 12 
X Coire Grisons (without distr. 
Misox) May 10 May 12 
XI May 10 May 12 
VsB4ale both Bale and Soleure ? ? 
Zurich Zurich, Schaffhausen, 
Thurgovie ? ? 
I Geneva Geneva and district 
Nyon of canton Vaud Sept. 29 Oct. 1 
Bibliography 


Swiss Postal History Information, By Jean Winkler 
The Early Postal History of Switzerland, By K. Strauss 
Information from the Helvetia Bulletin 
Information from the Swiss Postal Museum 
Information from Dr. Ernst Bisseger 
—E.MF. 


Literature Briefs 


A check list of rubber date stamps of Jamaica appears in the December 
1956 B. W. I. PHILATELIST, edited by E. F. Aguilar. 


A directory containing names and addresses of the Canadian Philatelic 
Society's more than 1,000 members is featured in the January-February issue 
of the CANADIAN PHILATELIST. 


The largest handbook ever issued by the A. T. A. will be “POSTAL HIS- 
TORY OF STAMPS.” There will be 300 pages and cost is $4.00. Printing is 


limited. Make requests the A. T. A., 1602 West Wells Street, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 
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America - Colonial Period 


British Occupation Postmarks 
Of the Revolution 


By E. N. Sampson 


The postmarks used in American towns during occupation by British troops 
after the start of the Revolution on April 19, 1775 are among the scarcest and 
most interesting of the American Colonial postmarks. 


British occupation postmarks are possible from eleven towns but only two 
have been reported and these are listed in my American Colonial Postmark 
Catalog. I feel that others will be found and reported and it is this challenge of 
seeing new horizons that adds zest to the collecting of these scarce postmarks. 


The following tabulation lists the towns occupied by the British, the period 
of occupation and the recorded postmarks: 


. 


Postmarks reported 


Colon Town (E) liest 
Y Occupation ear 
(L) latest 
Held until (E) Feb. 19, 1775 
BOSTON March 1776 (L) June 5, 1775 
Held until 
NEW JERSEY PRINCETON 
Held until 
TRENTON Dec. 1776 
Sept. 1776 until 
NEW YORK tn 
June 1778 
Dec. 1776 until 
late in war 
May 1780 until (E) (Oct. 16) 1780 
Held until 
VIRGINIA NORFOLK 
May 1781 until 
RICHMOND 
May 1781 until 
PETERSBURG 


fall, 1781 
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‘ , The Boston postmark was used by the 
B O S ef ON ; Crown Post Office which remained in 
“ operation after the start of the war. It is 
_ ail very scarce. Application of the marking 
Type BPM 77-27 x 4.5 mm. magenta was on the reverse side of covers. 


The Charles Town postmark was first used as early as 1770 by the Crown 
Post Office. Latest date reported during the British Colonial period is dated May 
4, 1775. This is a cover complete with letter, with the marking on the reverse. 
However, on May 12, 1780 the British captured and occupied Charles Town 
and held the city until December 14, 1782. The identical postmark has been 
reported twice during that period. The cover illustrated has a letter dated May 
1781. It has been in my collection for several years and I used to refer to it 
fondly as “the only one reported,’ but last year Mr. Eugene V. Connett, 3rd, 
obtained another, also complete with letter, dated October 16, 1780. Both were 
mailed to England and have the British receiving circle-date cancel. 


How did it happen that the same canceller was used during both periods? 
We have to use our imagination a little at this point. My best guess is that 
equipment of the former Crown Post Office was put away somewhere in the 


45 x 15 mm. black 


Above is the Charles Town 
Postmark and at left a 
cover from the author's collection. 
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building and was found again by the occupying forces and put to use in their 
military post office. 


After the British forces left in 1782 the canceller disappeared from use and 
it was not until 1787 that another cancellation with an abbreviation of the new 
spelling ‘““CHASTON” is reported. 


The CHARLES TOWN British Occupation Postmark appeals to me as the 
most interesting of all the American Colonial postmarks. 


Bibliography 


Boston Postal manuscripts to 1890 by M. C. Blake and W. W. Davis. 


Review | 
The Transatlantic Mail 


THE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL, by Frank W. Staff. Published by Allard Coles, Ltd., in 

association with George C. Harrap & Co., Ltd., and John De Graff, Inc., New York. Nearly 

200 7x10 pages including well over 100 illustrations. Cloth bound with exceptionally 

attractive dust jacket. Cost $8.50. 

Postal Historian are familiar with the name of Frank Staff as he has 
authored many postal history articles both here and abroad. But the book, 
“THE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL,” will without doubt enlarge the scope of his 
friendships. For it is not only a treat to the philatelic student and the postal 
historian but is a must as well for the maritime enthusiast and, in fact, for any 
one who likes to read good prose with solid factual background. The eye ap- 
peal of this book enhances the joy felt from the written word. For the many 
glossy plates of both ships and covers, and the maps, and many illustrations 
with the text make ‘THE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL” an unusually fine book. 
The bibliography and the lists of all regular mail carrying ships to 1702 to the 
20th century, and the copious index will long be a source of reference to the 
student. 


Mr. Staff spent years compiling material for this book and sought original 
documents, thus being able to dissipate many long standing errors which 
have appeared in print. 


So often a meticulous historian has the facts but not the power to put 
them into a book of fascinating reading. And so often a writer can entertain 
with facility but overlooks the meticulous details necessary to a factual story. 
Happily Frank Staff combines both the ability to ferret out factual, documentary 
data and to present it in readible fashion. The man who reads it from the 
standpoint of a story of the days when coffee houses were unofficial post 
offices, inn keepers, unofficial postmasters, and captains the mail carriers, will 
enjoy it as a story of the romance of the mail. The philatelist will wallow in 
the explanations of rates. The historian will be able to add to his store of 
knowledge and the maritime enthusiast will doubtless realize that postal his- 
tory goes hand in hand with the story of the early clippers. 


Much data has been included in the Canadian section. We are given bits 
of early postal history of Canada and are told about Canadia Transatlantic 
shipping and are given the story of the vicissitudes of the Allan Line, and 
much information about Canadian postal rates. 


All in all, from the attractive picture of the post office flags on the dust 
jacket to the last page of the index, “THE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL” is a de- 
light. The Rt. Hon. Charles Hill, M.P., Postmaster General of Great Britain, 
adds prestige to the book with a foreword of interest—E.MF. 
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United States - Regional - Maryland 


E. S. Zevely, Postmaster, of Pleasant Grove, 
Alleghany County, Maryland 


By Edwin Mayer 


Covers called “stampless” in the United States are known in other coun- 
tries as preadhesive covers. There is considerable merit to the preference of 
such designation. The markings of the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
before, were made by stamps struck from inking pads; they were known and 
referred to as “stamps” even after the introduction and usage of adhesives to 
prepay postage. We call them “handstamps” because that connotation dis- 
tinguishes them from stamps, the word which has come to mean achesives in 
philatelic parlance. But the old town or city handstamp was just as much a 
postage stamp as any subsequent adhesive. 


—From the collection of Edwin “Mayer 


The full view is typical of these rate handstamps, so it is not repeated with the other 
markings. These are photographs of handstamps cut out of single blocks of wood. All 
were made by E. S. Zevely. The DUE handstamp has a slot into which a slug was 
inserted for the amount. 


Through fine covers, that have so fortunately been preserved, we learn 
of one of the best known manufacturers of handstamps in the United States. 
He was Edmond S. Zevely of Pleasant Grove, Maryland. 


Zevely was appointed postmaster when Pleasant Grove established its 
post office on December 19, 1849. He held that post during the entire short 
lived and interrupted existence and was thus Pleasant Grove’s only postmaster. 
The office was discontinued May 2, 1854, reestablished January 10, 1855, and 
finally discontinued April 1, 1856. 
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The Gazetteer of the State of Maryland, 1852, states: 


“Pleasant Grove, p.o., Alleghany co. Situate in a hilly region, 5m. E. 
of Cumberland, and containing a church, school-house, tavern, black- 
smith shop, etc.; also, a manufactory of “Postoffice stamps.” wood 
types, proof presses, etc. Population 80.” 


The General Services Administration, National Archives and Record Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., has furnished me with information as to the dates of 
existence of the Pleasant Grove post office. They inform me as follows: 


“KA special mail route from Cumberland to Pleasant Grove was let 
to Amos Gross about December 6, 1850, 25 miles and back, once a 
week, for $25. per annum.” 


This does not jibe with the Gazetteer which states that the distance from 
Cumberland to Pleasant Grove was only five miles. 


When I first compiled the data for this article, I searched diligently, but 
without success, for biographical data about Zevely. However, recently I found 
a letter in my own collection actually written by him on April 4, 1847, addressed 
to Miss J. Sophia Zevely, Salem, North Carolina. It was written at Schellsburg, 
Pennsylvania. The greeting strangely reads, “My dear Mrs. John H. Zevely.” 
This letter sheds quite some light upon the man and his work during the period 
prior to his becoming postmaster at Pleasant Grove in 1849, and I feel fortunate 
that I was able to find it before this article was put into print. Following are 
some of the interesting excerpts: 


“I'm sure I wrote that I had been teaching during the winter at my 
residence not ten steps from my bed! Had between 30 and 40 scholars 
including day and night schools. I am boarding here now, not being 
able to get a suitable house till May. Charlotte is at her father’s. 


“Commence teaching here tomorrow—will have perhaps near 40 
scholars this summer. During the winter more, but then am paid by 
the month $25 or $30 per month. Have engaged the school for one year 
so that for a year at least, I expect to hail from Schellsburg. 


“I have not painted any except perhaps a few cheap likenesses, on 
paper & some diagrams etc. on glass for the lantern,—too busy day 
& night. By the way, tell Augustus I have an endless variety of those 
revolving scenes or Pyric Fires now—-very beautiful—besides other 
new things. 


” 


. . . taking the electro magnetic apparatus etc. that I now have, 
with the Lantern & slides, the whole might be sold for much more 
than the Lantern & slides alone would have commanded. 


“Am making a model of Morse’s electro magnetic Telegraph, the wire 
of which pass thro’ this place, & an office for which is as Bedford, 9 
miles distant. So you see in two hours ride from this I can hear from 
Boston or Raleigh N. C. or anywhere else in a twinkling, & maybe I'll 
make an attachment to the wires here myself & get all the news in my 
own house! I am making great efforts to get up all the apparatus I 
possibly can within this year that I stay here, as in. the event of my 
not succeeding here permanently, I intend to branch out a la Botsfore 
& humbug the public by “Experimental & Explanatory Lectures!” | 
hope, besides the Lantern (& many new slides)—electrical & magnetic 
apparatus, Morse’s telegraph, etc. to have an Air pump, steam engines, 
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& if possible, a Microscope for exhibition—if even I have to make it 
myself. Say I leave here next Spring traveling, I shall take a grand 
tour through the west & south & come round back north thro’ Salem 
& see you. Whenever, if ever, I do start out to lecture, I am determined 
to be well prepared to make a good showoff with apparatus, if even 
I have to hiree it, as Botsford did. 


“My printing matters will go on, meantime, also and all matters to fit 
myself fully for a stationed or itinerant teacher. So I am over head & 
ears in business; have more work cut out than I expect to get through 
with in a year. Expect to teach school too, day & night, all next winter! 


“Tell Augustus I can't afford to pay 3 cents a piece for the “Patriot” 
under the new law. He must either prepay them, subscribe for it for 
me to be sent from the office direct— (tho’ this is not necessary since 
if he must pay for any would prefer ‘Raleigh Register’’)—or quit 
sending. This new law about newspapers does not suit me! Will be 
very sorry to lose the “Patriot’’ too.” 


These very interesting comments make us realize what an intellectual 


and wide awake man was Zevely. 


HIS SYSTEM OF STAMP PRODUCTION 


Zevely cut each of his stamps out of a single block of fine wood, lathe 


SOME INTERESTING COVERS 


turned with the imprinting end meticulously carved by hand. Each is stamped 
“E.S.Z. Pleasant Grove, Md.” This is impressed into the wood at the side and 
the imprint is so tiny it is only legible under magnification. 


—From the collection of H. Findlay French 


This letter is dated May 11, 1850. 
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Excerpt from May 11, 1850, letter: 


“And by the way signing my name reminds me that having, since 
my elevation (?) to the dignity of a P.M., in writing a host of letters, 
adopted the above style of signature, it has bothered a goodly number 
of folks: some, most all reading it E. Bevely—others E. P. Zevely, etc. 
But I leave all to guess it out as they please—don’'t care by what name 
they call me. I like this signature well, & shall continue to use it or 
perhaps better thus:—E. Szevely—or E. S. Zevely—which is equally 
with the above, my full name, tho may be printed E. Szevely.—etc.” 


—From the collection of Edwin Mayer 
This May 26, 1850, cover has the handstamp in red. 


—From the collection of H. Findlay French 
This cover is dated August 31, 1850, and has the handstamp in red. 
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Excerpt from August 31, 1850 letter which is shown on the previous page: 


“Am very busy making P. O. stamps these days—making more 
money than I could by teaching. I expect to do well by it.” 


—tThe 1850 cover is from the author’s collection 
—tThe 1851 cover from the collection of H. Findlay French 


These two covers show the handstamps in red. One is dated July 19, 1850, and the other 
; September 30, 1851. 


The handstamps shown above are identical. The 1851 cover has a heavier 
strike but the July 19, 1850 letter contains the following interesting account:— 
“An engraver from New York has promised to be here presently to help me. 
Every appearance now of a great pile of money within a few months. Money 
has been coming in latterly per mail on private orders at the rate of six dollars 
a day, while the Department orders now on hand are enough to keep me busy 
for some weeks & worth several hundreds. Wouldn't be surprised to have 
several thousand dollars before winter. 


I work fine wood now—to some extent—on boxwood etc. 


; 
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STATE OF. 


PLEASANT GROVE, ALLEGANY CO., MD., 


Dear Sir:—Engaged as Tam constantly and larzely i facturing P. 
office Stamps® on Fath public and private sation 


to the annexed extract from the new Book of Regulat P. O. 
be issued, Section 321, chap. 46, Dept, te 


** Marking and rating stamps of metal are furnished only to offices that collect in postages 
$309 a year; but stamps made of wood are furnished to offices collecting $20) per yoar. Applic 
cation for these stamps should be made to the appointment office, Jf procured elsewhere vy 
Postmasters themselves, it must be done at their own expense.” 

Otherwise, if your office is not already supplied with stamps, or doss not fall 
within the $200 regulation, I shall be pleased to supply you on your own account. 
Two dollars remitted will secure the prompt receipt of a satisfactory set, with 
nk and printed directions. 

Respectful'y, &c.. 
. E. S. ZEVELY, P. M. 
QI have no agent for whose acts [ am responsible:.¢9 
*N. B. I also furnish all other kind of stamps, seals, &c., woud engravings, 
w ood cuts, wood type, proof-presses, &c, 


—From the collection of Edwin Mayer 


Undated, handstamped in black. 


Shown above is an envelope with an advertisement enclosed. A whimsical 
feature of this fancy stamping is the diving whale at the left side in which is 


printed the word “designing.” 


The stamps shown on the covers on the next page are identical. The 


April 10, 1852 letter contains the following: 


“T have found a way I think not only to continue to make an indefinite 
quantity of stamps for an indefinite time, but also to sell many of my 
proof presses, and further I have invented a ne plus ultra stamping 
machine to stamp letters rapidly in large offices.” 


(ZS O PAID 
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—tThe January 17 cover from the collection of H. Findlay French, 
—The April 10 cover from the collection of the author. 


The corner card on these two covers shows the design in red. The postmark is black. 


Illustrated on the next page is the only copy of a Bulletin from E. S. Zevely 
that I have ever seen ond it is very interesting. In the first column he refers to 
Charles M. Willard of Ludlow, Mass., whose printed circulars advertising the 
sale of postoffice stamps, have been written up in various philatelic handbooks 
and are well known to collectors of U. S. Stampless covers. Zevely refers to 
him as c. m. w-b-r-d. Zevely calls him ‘this Ludlow deceiver (who) has never 
sent out any stamps tho’ advertising to do so and receiving orders and money 
for them.” 


In the printed circulars from Ludlow, Mass., Willard wrote as follows: 


“To the Post Master— 


Dear Sir—During the year last past I have furnished a large 
number of stamps to Post Masters, for which I have received two 
dollars per set. Thus far all the orders coming to me have been ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Zevely, of Maryiand. When we commenced our ar- 
rangement I supposed from the samples received that the Stamps 
were to be engraved on Boxwood, that the changes of month and 
date were to be of Boxwood, and that a box of red ink would be sent 
with each set, and I stated it thus in my Circular; but after the Circular 
was sent out he informed me that he could not afford to send red 
ink, (because it cost more than black ink,) and that his common 
stamps were not of Box wood, and I found .. . etc. etc.” 
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$6 NO. 45, 


Prom Pieacant Greve, Allegany county, Marytiand Por Warch, 1884, 


a AR who receive this shect have a oredit bet rected of laws and reyrlations of 
st matte ly slaudering me Sithout provocation. pest offices sent to 
lt is almost needles that; having paper cogulesty 


five conta. he haa never sent ont any the’ ad-\ to matieren great want would be 
rising ta de plied, as all once .¢ month 
vertimg ta do ae aad orderé @ 4 

recommendations and references for then! (See note below.) what changes heen meds. There 
could be given, which must be omitted for| you want stamps er seals of any kind) other paper now published fur this pur 
want of space, please write to Plvasam Grove, Md. all 
If what is said herein is not fully satis-| "> » he 
PLEACE BEAD. factory oni all paints please write and » fall From those wha revive this come 


E, S. ZeveLx, postmaster at Pleasant you are all interested in our paper! 
tirove, the original wood post office stamp | along two dimes, or seepn three pent post 


+ 


maker in the Cited States, having great-| wtchanges Lage stamps, end it will Le your fort 
ly improved his stamps, so that he now far-| Paid 2, Paid and sindlsrstamps, each zsets.jone year, Do not delay—let rey from 


hishes the neatest, cheapest, best stamps = you immediately, 

tw be had anywhere, begs your attention | Porwarded—Registered—Advertioed, or "|" We. And see too that your ncighboring 5 

for a few muments, animes of post_ofives and ach 2 ete} Postmastcrs get our stamps and paper, 
OBSERVE; 


straight lines for stamping poste hills 
“ Dating stamps 
(The Pleassot Grove stamps are the only wooden 


approved and ontered by the Post Osice | Cheaper Kina of ine) FO THE PUBLIC AT LARGR, 
aud ore in many respects superiue tet of Tn connection sith m office 
“ Wwilar; saporiur set of peven stamps gad for y past 
allie stamps at Sve thelr cost.) TWO dollars. Vivections wixt with all factory, facture p 
250 *Crowe!l’s Pictorial,” Genyine notes of any solvent bank in| stamps and goals pf all binds, cut on 
| the Union reeeived at par, but gold dollars} box wood, at low Prives, and seut by 
the same year the Postal Guide,” Wash-/° Postage stamps preferred, Enclose se- propa. Bocieties, indiv 
ington City, several times referred to them |Crely aiid address plainly to mo, \ Pleas.’ tions, wishing anything of the kind would 
approvine!y. Many other papers have al-| ant Grove, Allegany gounty, Maryland.” lo well first to write to me. Peseribe what 
so noticed them, n advertisement con-| the name of your office, county and] is wanted and prompt reply will be apat. 
cerning them has been copied into several State in full. Your anler will be promptly Ba Seals for  Hethes, Oar tions, nota- 
hundred papers in all parts of tho country | *cknowledged, und satisfaction guarsnteed. Fagg > $2 to $5 wines further expense 
besides special advertisements in E. 8, ZEVELY, P. M. VA Fac simile signature 
leading papers of largest circulation in the Mareh, 1854. “amp, $1. ; 
Union. In January 1852 ¢. m. as to the Ladlow, he ENGRAYING 0% oon of overy d 
Was authorixed to act as agent for these *tivfactorily expinins his seeming inattention to | ¢Fiption promptly exocuted inthe heat st 
stamps, and he put out some thousands eir- Ale, Tors 
eulars andl for a time acted in good faith | pu-tmaster ot Ludiaw writes yx, Dep. thet fos | new, aj} sorts 
but soon tarned traitor.— In December months beck many betters hare onme te bin in-| to be had en 
1852 about 1%,000 copies of the first No. wring shout this to whieh woubl | j 


Pe har Med hien te te hid 
of “Our Paper & Monthly Bulletin” were wit of thos 
sent Out from Pleasant Grove, and since led to reply theungh the pabtic print. w...... then 
then as many more, besides several thou- | ‘eid thst HE bad time, ta anewer theme apd Chet, if 


ands 
ing all this time (since 1850) many thou. | alled away from: home ug business leaving the office |en Jeas than city prices, bat equal; 
sands of stamps have been going out thro’ | nese ty | Aleo, so ony for 


the 
wade by “EB. 8, Pleasant Grove, Md." |orthtte tines cach and and 
thus furnishing a tangible evidence that | be thet the p. was sanrerned 
by the sasious 


vere asage and been approved. And yot, a ais tacked has bern 

in the face of all this TO POSTMASTERS,— Pars.) 

allowed themselves to be deceived by the | Since December 185g has been ” 

artful (mis) tations of villain,— larty every ment by ES le 
order (who expert ities for 


te protect 
from further imposition this Bulletin is ex- | 
This Ludlow deceiv 
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—Courtesy of Ezra D. Cole 


The four covers shown on the next page include two interesting corner 
cards. The top cover, dated March 16, 1853, has the handstamp in black. Sec- 
ond from.the top we find an undated cover, also with a black handstamp. The 
third cover, dated August 8, 1855, has a corner card which makes it extremely 
interesting. Both the cancellation and corner card are black. The bottom cover, 
undated, has a gilt ink corner card and a blue cancellation and is cf particular 
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ZEVELY, 4 

| frtist and Wood-Engraver. 

Stamps, Seals, Stencile, Type, 
Presses, Fac-similes, Printing, 
__Philosopbical Toys, &e. 


—tThe first, third and fourth cover above are from the collection of H. Findlay French. The second cover 
from the top is illustrated through the courtesy of Ezra D. Cole. 
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interest as it contained a letter written from Cumberland, Md., by E. S. Zevely 
to his sister. The following excerpt refers to a daguerreotype: 


“I enclose herein $2 which I suppose will pay for it and the postage. 


If not say how much more it is; & if it overpays you can appropriate 
the balance to postage which you will continue to pay to me as usual, 
altho I am acting as P.M. now.” 


From this it appears that E. S. Zevely who was postmaster of Pleasant 
Grove (reestablished period January 10, 1855 to April 1, 1856) was also acting 
as postmaster of Cumberland in August 1855. 


Over a hundred years have gone by since the Ludlow circulars were 
mailed to postmasters and since Zevely’s Bulletin No. 15 of March 1854 was 
circulated. From what I have seen in the many personal letters of E. S. Zevely 
that I have read, I do conclude that he was a fine and devoted family man of 
sterling character, a meticulous artisan and an upright business entrepreneur. 
In the controversy between him and Charles M. Willard, I am inclined to be- 
lieve the allegations of Mr. Zevely. I would be delighted to enter into corres- 
pondence with any readers who may shed further light upon this subject. 


Trade 


Pony Express Goes for $5,500 


Lon 


—Courtesy of H. R. Harmer, inc. 


Shown is an outstanding Pony Express cover used in 1861. The 10c green on white 
envelope (U40) with imprinted frank also bears a 10c green adhesive (#68) and a $l. 
blue “Garter” stamp; the latter is tied by an oval strike of the Central Overland Cali- 
fornia & Piles Peak Express Co. In addition there is a fine strike of the circle and oval 
combination marking of this company. The cover sold for $5,500 at a recent Caspary Sale. 


Special Offer 


Anyone interested in obtaining a copy of the “Postal History Bulletin,” 


published a few year ago, may write to Edwin Mayer, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16. Cost is $1. 
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Canada 
Canadian Post Offices to 1895 
By Frank W. Campbell 


About twenty years ago I needed dates of Canadian post offices and could 
find no source material, so I started hunting. Now, my list has grown to a 400 
page alphabetical listing of all dates, closings, and most name changes, to 
1895. The list is too expensive for me to publish, but any one who would pub- 
lish it is welcome to the copy. 


In the meantime anyone is welcome to ask for data on any list sent me. 


My first returns in my search were oddly right here in Detroit, in stuff filed 
under Indian—Fort Malden Indian Agency papers. The agent, Ironsides, wus 
pastmaster at Manitouwaning, and saved his wall circulars about new offices, 
so I got a list of about 700 new offices, with the day opened, and first post- 
master, between 1846 and 1854, for present Ontario-Quebec area. 


Then microfilms of Quebec Almanack, started in 1780, helped. This was 
expensive, as no complete set is in one Archive. I have consolidated this data 
to every post office named, with each postmaster, to 1837. The early years have 
haphazard listing, for example Detroit and Michilimackinac are listed for five 
years after they changed to United States control. Detroit did not re-open as a 
United States office until January of 1803. The Almanack listed the postmaster, 
Mitchell, of Michilimackinac, 1789-1801, with no initial for all that period. 


Scobie’s ‘Canadian Almanac” was the next good source. It started in 1848, 
and is still published by Copp-Clark Co. Postal data in it was of little merit until 
1852. I have a letter of Hugh Scobie dated 1842 to his agent in Goderich trying 
to collect newspaper subscriptions due for his British Colonist. Having started 
printing in 1898 on a handset country paper with a cylinder press turned by 
hand, I appreciate Scobie’s troubles. 


Maritime province data was mostly obtained from studying the Legislative 
Journals of each province, which generally had the post office report, but some 
years they just reported on income-expenditure items. 


Newfoundland to 1898 I arranged in eleven pages from data collected 
from old Almanacs and Directories by Mr. Kirby, of St. Johns. 


Yukon, starting in 1894, I have in detail to the day, until 1920. 


Postmark data I have almost complete, largely from manufacturer's rec- 
ords in England, who made the earlier instruments. 


I have “wants” also. I desire a tracing of the Truro, N.S., double circle 
postmark of about 1820-1840, with POST OFFICE in the naming. Also wanted 
is a Henderson, Ont., postmark. My home village, I have half a one on a torn 
cover. It will be after 1874. I need further data on places with double circle 
postmarks, 1825 on, so any person having a large collection of these might 
have the desired data, so send for my circular on them. 


And remember if you need post office operating datés to 1895 i probably 
have them. After 1895 my Almanacs jump by two or three year intervals, so 
my help there is just nominal. 


I had a great deal of trouble in my efforts to obtain official data of the 
1875-1895 period. In consulting the 40,000 pages of the Canadian Gazette I 
often found the pages torn, or missing, and sometimes the index was torn off 
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cormpletely. This meant I had to consult four different sources in order to fill 
small gaps. 


A generous sample of the big basic list was requested for publication. 


The counties are as of 1895. This was a difficult problem in instances where 
a closing left the office in some spot that had to be located by reference to early 
maps, to be sure as to what site to use in this list. Wellington changed to three 
counties, for example. 


Many name changes in official lists were not put into operation, as soon 
both offices were operating nearby. 

An index of income volume by a “key” has been worked out in the list, 
but is not inserted herewith, for copyright reasons. 

Manitoba is noted for a great number of name changes. 

“Jon” means to 1895 at least, many still exist of course. 

Actinolite is a sample of confusion that has been investigated when mix- 


ups developed. Reference to two very fine early Atlases I own have simplified 
the tracing of these mix-ups. 


One confused situation took years to solve, the answer being: 
Longwood (Middlesex-O) 1857/1882, it was Ekfrid in 1837/1857, Wendigo 
in 1882/1887, Melbourne after 1887. 


Above probably is simple to look at now, but there was another Longwood 
about a mile away, and until the word “Station” was noted as dropped in 1885 
the confusion seemed unfathomable. The next would read: 

Longwood (Middlesex-O) 1857/1882: it was Ekfrid in 1837/1857, Wendigo 
1885, leaving this as Longwood operating after 1885. 


In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia a Way and a Regular Office of the 
same name operating in the same county is very confusing. Income data helps 
separate them, lower revenue in the Way office of course. 


Canadian Post Office Dates, 1755/1895 


Aaskana (Sask) 1888/on Abingdon (Wentworth-O) 1856/on 
Abbotsford (BC) 1891/on Abougoggin Road (Weestmoreland-NB) 1880/on 
Abbotsford (Rouville-Q) 1829/on Aboushagan Rd. (Westmoreland-NB) 1861/1873 
was Yamaska Mountain 1825/1829 Aboyne (Wellington-O) 1883/1889 
Abbott's Corners (Missisquoi-Q) 1852/on Aboun's Village er Aheamevele 
Abenakis (Dorchester-Q) 1883/on (Lot 15-PEI) 1857/on 
Abenakis Springs (Yamaska-Q) 1884/on sort of interchangeable names it seems 
Aberarder (Lambton-O) 1863/on Acacia (Norfolk-O) 1870/on 
Abercorn (Brome-Q) 1848/on Acadie (Kent-NB) 1880/on 
Abercrombie (Pictou-NS) 1883/on - Acadie Mines (Colchester-NS) 1856/on 
Acadie Siding (Kent-NB) 1880/on 


Aberdeen (BC) 1883/on 
Aberdeen (Grey-0) 1881/on Actinolite (Hastings-O) 1894/on 

was Bridgewater, Elzevir twp., 1858/1894, 
Aberdour (Bruce-O) 1875/on and earlier Bridgewater in Thurlow twp., 


Aberfeldy (Lambton-O) 1877/on same county, existed 1853/1854, changing 
Aberfoyle (Wellington-O) 1851/on to Cannifton in 1854. About 25 miles apart. 
Abernethy (Assa-E) 1884/on Acton (York-NB) 1865/1871 


ail (Selkirk-Man) 1889/on Cork Station after 187] 
was Whitewater 1885/1889 Acton (Halton-O) 1846/on 
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Acton Vale (Bagot-Q) 1852/on 
Adair (Assa-E) 1894/on 
Adamsburgh (Pontiac-Q) 1853/1856 
Adamsville (Kent-NB) 1886/on 
Adamsville (Bruce-O) 1889/on 
Adamsville (York-O) 1852/1854 
Adamsville (Brome-Q) 1852/on 


Adare (Middlesex-O) 1857/1888 
was Biddulph 1854/1857 


Adderley (Megantic-Q) 1865/on 
Addington Forks (Antigonishe-NS) 1856/on 
Addison (Leeds-O) 1845/on 
Adelaide (Middlesex-O) 1833/on 
Adelpha (Selkirk-Man) 1883/1892 
Adjala (Simcoe-O) 1841/1855 
Adamston (Renfrew-O) 1848/on 
Admiral Rock (Hants-NS) 1875/on 
Adolphe (Middlesex-O) 1892/on 
Adolphustown (Lennox-O) 1822/on 
Adstock (Beauce-Q) 1884/on 
Advocate Harbor (Cumberland-NS) 1836/on 
Aetna (?-NS) 1874—probably never operated 
Afton (Antigonishe-NS) 1876/on 
Afton Road (Queens-PEI) 1894/on 
Afton Station (Antigonishe-NS) 1893/on 
Agassiz (BC) 1888/on 
was Ferney-Coombe 1884/1888 
Agerton (Halton-O) 1891/on 
Agincourt (York-O) 1858/on 


Agnes (Beauce-Q) 1880/on 
was Morinville 1877/1880 


Agricola (Alta) 1893/on 
Ahmic Harbour (Muskoka-O) 1882/on 
Ahmic Lake (Muskoka-O) 1878/on 
Aikenside (Selkirk-Man) 1887/on 
Ailsa Craig (Middlesex-O) 1861/on 
Ainsworth (BC) 1890/on 
Air Line Junction (Welland-O) 1880/on 
Aird (Missisquoi-Q) 1868/on 
Airlie (Simcoe-O) 1869/on 
Aitkin’s Ferry (Kings-PEI) 1886/on 
Akerly (Queens-NB) 1874/on 
Alameda (Assa-E) 1883/on 
Alba (Inverness-CB-NS) 1892/on 

was Boom 1857/1892 


Alba (Renfrew-O) 1894/on 
Albanel (Chicoutimi-Q) 1893/on 
Albany (27-Prince-PEI) 1866/on 


Alberni (BC) 1891/on 
was Sayward-Alberni 1886/1891 


Alberry Plains (Queens-PEI) 1890/on 


Albert (Albert-NB) 1882/on 
was Hopewell Corner 1851/1852 


Albert (Hastings-O) 1874/on 

Albert Bridge (CB-NS) 1863/on 
Albert Mines (Albert-NB) 1855/on 
Albert Quarries (Albert-NB) 1858/on 


Albert Town (Wentworth-O) 1852/1854 
changed to Alberton in 1857 


Albertine (Victoria-NB) 1891/on 
Alberton (Prince-PEI) 1872/on 


Albion (Peel-O) 1832/1892 
changed to Bolton in 1892 


Albion (Kings-PEI) 1891/on 
Albion Mills (?-NS) 1867 


Albion Mines (Pictou-NS) 1842/1871 
changed to Stellarton in 1871 


Albuna (Essex-O) 1884/on 

Albury (Prince Edward-O) 1862/on 
Alcester (Selkirk-Man) 1884/on 
Aldborough (Elgin-O) 1829/on 

Alder Point (CB-NS) 1884/on 

Alder River (Guysborough-NS) 1875/on 
Aldergrove (BC) 1885/on 

Alderney (Richmond-NS) 1884/1895) 
Aldershot (Wentworth-O) 1856/on 
Alderville (Northumberland-O) 1860/on 
Aldina (Sask) 1893/on 

Aldouane (Kent-NB) 1873/on 

Alert Bay (BC) 1885/on 


Alexander (BC) 1859/closed by 1861, and 
re-opened 1878 as Alexandria 


Alexander (Inverness-CB-NS) 1876/1892 
was Beatonville after 1892 


Alexander's Point (Gloucester-NB) 1865/on 
Alexander Station (Selkirk-Man) 1883/on 


Pulteney a first year name, and “Station” 


dropped in 1891 
Alexandra (Queens-PEI) 1884/on 
Alexandria (Glengarry-O) 1825/on 


Alexandria (Selkirk-Man) 1878/1885 
changed to Shadeland in 1885 


Alexandrina (Carleton-NB) 1885/1887 
changed to Lansdown in 1887 


Alexandrina (Kent-NB) 1885/on 
Alexis Creek (BC) 1893/on 

Alfred (Prescott-O) 1842/on 
Algoma Mills (Algoma-O) 1882/on 
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Algonquin (Grenville-O) 1861/on 
Alice (Renfrew-O) 1891/on 

Alison (Westmoreland-NB) 1884/on 
Alkali Lake (BC) 1881/on 
Allanburg (Welland-O) 1846/on 


Allanburn (Marquette-Man) 1885/1887 
changed to Solsgirth in 1887 


Allandale (York-NB) 1883/on 


Allandale Mills (Peterboro’-O) 1860/1871 
changed to Lang in 1871 


Allan Park (Grey-O) 1855/on 
Allan’s Corners (Chateauguay-Q) 1853/on 
Allan’s Mills (Lanark-O) 1872/on 


Allansville (Wellington-O) 1852/1859 
was Peel 1849/1852, and Glenallan 
after 1859 


Allen (Frontenac-O) 1890/on 


Allendale (Simcoe-O) 1859/on 
spelled Allandale later 


Allenford (Bruce-O) 1868/on 
Allen's Mills (Prince Edward-O) 1836/1846 


Allen's Mills (Portneuf-Q) 1887/on 
was Lac Simon 1885/1887 


Allenwood (Simcoe-O) 1873/on 
Alliance (Middlesex-O) 1877/1880 
Allisonville (Prince Edward-O) 1851/on 
Alliston (Simcoe-O) 1859/on 

Alloa (Peel-O) 1863/on 

Allsaw (Victoria-O) 1885/on 

Allumette Island (Pontiac-Q) 1852/on 
Alma (Albert-NB) 1873/on 


Alma (Pictou-NS) 1856/on 
"Middle River’ on it in 1856 list 


Alma (Wellington-O) 1854/on 
was McCrae’s Corners 1854/1855 


Alma (Prince-PEI) 1875/on 


Almasippi (Selkirk-Man) 1885/on 
various spellings seen 


Almira (York-O) 1857/on 


Almonte (Lanark-O) 1859/on 
was Ramsay 1837/1859 


Alnwick (Northumberland-O) 1841/1859 
Alport (Simcoe-O) 1863/on 

Alsace (Muskoka-O) 1880/on 

Alsfeldt (Grey-O) 1875/on 


Altamont (Selkirk-Man) 1895 
was Alta during 1891/1894, and 
was Musselboro’ 1885/1891 


Althorpe (Lanark-O) 1877/on 


Alton (Colchester-NS) 1885/on 
was Polly Bog 1881/1885 


Alton (Peel-O) 1854/on 

Altona (Ontario-O) 1854/on 

Alvanley (Grey-O) 1864/on 

Alvena (Sask) 1887/on 

Alvinston (Lambton-O) 1854/on 
Amaguadus Pond (CB-NS) 1883/on 
Amaranth Station (Wellington-O) 1874/on 
Amber (York-O) 1892/on 


Amberley (Huron-O) 1866/on 
was Ashfield 1854/1866 


Ambleside (Bruce-O) 1869/on 
Ameliasburg (Prince Edward-O) 1832/on 


Amherst (Cumberland-NS) 1841/on 
was Cumberland 1810/1841 


Amherst Island (Lennox-O) 1845/1860 
changed to Emerald 1860 


This listing from Aaskana to Amherst Island shows what I have done to 
verify post office dates from 1755 to 1895. 


Literature 


We understand from the British West Indies Philatelist that three hand- 
books are in the process of publication. They are: THE PHILATELIC HISTORY 
OF THE CAYMAN ISLANDS; THE HANDBOOK OF T. R. D. MARKS FOR THE 
BAHAMAS, BRITISH HONDURAS AND JAMAICA, SINCE 1919, AND THE 
HANDBOOK OF JAMAICAN POSTMARKS. Further information may be had 


from E. F. Aguilar, Box 406, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
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United States - Regional - Ohio 


The Postal Markings of 
Columbus, Ohio before 1851 


By G. P. Grabfield, M.D. 


In the Fifteenth American Philatelic Congress Book (1949) there appeared 
a very interesting article on the “Postal History of Columbus, Ohio,’ by John L. 
Tipton. The accounts of the development of the postal services and routes in the 
central part of Ohio are splendid; however, when he discusses the postal mark- 
ings he falls into grave error. The effort here will be to sort out the various 
markings of the Columbus Post Office during the preadhesive period. 


The earliest recorded handstamped marking is described as a fancy circle 
with asterisk border reading “Columbus Ohio.” It is struck in black. I have 
never seen this marking but it is recorded in the Konwiser catalogue. The dates 
of this fancy circle are stated as 1816-17. 


Fig. 1. Unframed oval with handstruck PAID, dated Aug. 19, 1818. Possibly unique. 


The next marking to be used is the unframed oval shown in Fig. 1. This 
measures 26 x 23 mm. and the inscription is in capital: ‘COLUMBUS OHIO.’ 
The date is hand written, August 17th and the year date of the letter is 1818, as 
indicated by the recipient since the letter itself is missing. From the endorse- 
ment of the recipient it is evident that the sender indorsed the paid 25¢ but the 
handstamp must have been applied by the post office. The next marking is the 
arc reading: ‘COLUMBUS, O’—measured as a half oval or rather half circle, 
the dimensions are 26 x 13 mm. and the letters are 2 mm. high. The earliest I 
have recorded is dated Jan. 30, 1818 and the latest Feb. 26, 1819. 
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Fig. 2. Arc or half circle with handstruck month. Most of these are seen with manuscript 
dates. Dated Dec. 10, 1818. 


By December 1818 a monthly date slug was used (Fig. 2) although not 
invariably. 


Fig. 3. The double lined oval: August 1. 1829. 
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Fig. 3a. 


Note change in dater slug to 
Aug. 17, 1853. 


In 1820 the relatively common Columbus double oval appeared — very 
similar to other ovals of the period in Ohio and western New York towns. This 
measures 32 x 23 and is found with manuscript and handstruck month dates 
(Fig. 3). As shown, more than one month date stamp was used (Fig. 3a). 


The remaining dater stamps of the Columbus post office were of the usual 
circular patterns. 


Fig. 4. The 29 mm. circle. 


The 29 mm. circle (Fig. 4) with inscription, ‘COLUMBUS O,' was used for a 
decade from 1831 to 1841. It is seen in green, blue, red and black. I have seen 
only the very striking ‘25’ as a rate marking (in both green and black). In addi- 
tion ‘FREE’ and ‘PAID’ are known. The ‘FREE’ cover in Fig. 4 illustrates a char- 


acteristic use during the stampless period i.e. the free franking privilege of all 
Postmasters, even when away from home. 
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Fig. 5. The 30 mm. Ohio circle. 1842. 


In 1842 a new circular dater stamp was introduced which measures about 
1 mm. more in diameter and is characterized by a change in the inscription to 
‘COLUMBUS Ohio’ (Fig. 5). This is found with FREE and PAID as supplementary 
markings and is struck in blue and red. This was used as late as 1848. 


Fig. 6. The large circle, 33 mm. 
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Supplementary markings of the 1847-1854 period. 


The last of the separate dater stamps of the preadhesive period is a larger 
circle measuring 33 mm. in diameter and inscribed ‘COLUMBUS O.’ struck in 
red and black. This is found on stampless covers from 1847 to 1854. The chief 
interest in this period lies in the supplementary markings used. The rate mark- 
ings consist in ‘5’ and ‘10’ and also in a usual type ‘3 PAID’ in circle. Unusual 
are the two handstruck sixes, one in an octagonal box. Apparently there was 
considerable correspondence between Columbus and California during this 
period. Two types of PAID are also shown. 


| 
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Finally we have a standard circle with 5 cts. and 3 PAID incorporated in 
the dater stamp. Fig. 7. 


This completes the story of the Postal markings of this important state 
capital during the stampless period as far as we know it. It only remains to call © 
attention to two ‘charge handstamps’ used in the late forties and into the fifties 
as shown in Fig. 5. These read ‘CH City Bank’ and ‘CHARGE INS. CO.’. 
Whether these are post office stamps or stamps of the mailing concerns I can- 
not determine with certainty, but they are not uncommonly found on Columbus 
covers. 


This is offered as a supplement to the more colorful and interesting Con- 
gress article by Tipton. 


The Island Man 


Tomas O Criomhthain (Thomas O’Crohan) was a fisherman in Ireland who 
spent his life amongst the people in the small Gaelic speaking community 
in the remote Blasket Islands off the coast of Kerry. In May Ireland issued a 
stamp to honor the centenary of his birth, for O’'Crohan was an unusual man 
who was persued by visiting scholars in his old age. They wanted him to write 
his experiences and he finally produced a book entitled, ‘An tOileanach,” 
which today occupies an important place in Irish literature and has come to 
be regarded as a classic of its kind. It enshrines a faithful description of a way 
of life of the islanders, an era which ended with their evacuation in recent 
years. Dr. Robin Flower has translated the book into English under the title 
of Island Man.” 


Postal historians may find an interest in this stamp and in the book and 
may also think nostaligically that if old men in remote communities can bring 
forth such literature that perhaps old barns may still give forth old covers. 

—E.M.F. 


A. P. C. Announces Convention Dates 


The 1957 American Philatelic Congress will be held in Norfolk, Va., Octo- 
ber 4-5, according to an announcement by George T. Turner, Congress presi- 
dent. The dates coincide with the fabulous celebration to mark the 350th 
anniversary of the first permanent settlhement in America, at Jamestown, in 
1607. This reporter attended a meeting at the New York Historical Society 
recently where the Jamestown Celebration was given prominence and where 
slides were shown. Apparently this will be an event well worth seeing. Being 
able to couple it with the convention of the Congress is a happy circumstance. 
The fact that Admiral Jesse G. Johnson of Norfolk is general chairman would 
seem to indicate that this gala occasion will be a sure-fire success. It seems 
likely that many of our members will take advantage of the October affair. 

—E.M.F. 


Israel International Show 


An international stamp exhibition, TABIL, will be held September 17-23 
at Tel Aviv, Israel, directed by the rules of the F.I.P. All kinds of special events 
are being planned with a gala banquet to be held September 23. Dr. M. Ophir 
is president of the exhibition committee. Mr. Simon Schmidt is secretary general. 
Address all inquiries to TABIL Committee, 6 Ahuzat Bayit St., B.O.P. 681, Tel 
Aviv, Israel.—E.M.F. 
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The World’s Largest Stamp & Coin Departments 
and 
MINKUS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
publishers of 


The NEW AMERICAN STAMP CATALOG ($3.00) 


and 


THE AMERICAN STAMP COLLECTOR'S DICTIONARY 
(Harry M. Konwiser; $3.50) 


salute 
The First Convention & Exhibition of the 
POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY of the AMERICAS 


Philatelists are always welcome at any of these 
great stores — 


Gimbels-New York Gimbels-Philadelphia Gimbles-Milwaukee 
Gimbels-Valley Stream, N.Y.  Gimbels-Westchester, N.Y. 
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Little Pony Express 


1837 Express Cover, 
Mobile to New York $10.00 


1845 Express Cover (Express service 
resumed, used only one month, 
Rarest of all) $50.00 


(Prices of multiple rates of above 2 
items on request) 


10 U. S. Stampless Covers, 
all different $2.50 


VAHAN MOZIAN, INC. 
Est. 1901 


505 - 5th AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


B. W. I. 


POSTAL HISTORY 


Postmarks 

@ Temporary Rubber Marks 
@ Obliterator Numbers 

T. P.O. Marks 

Paquebot 


Read the B. W. I. Philatelist 
Yearly Sub. $1.50 


E. F. AGUILAR 
P. O. Box 406 Kingston, Jamaica 
B. W. I. 


Old U. S. Covers 
Are My Specialty 


What do you need? 


E. N. SAMPSON 
815 MAIN STREET 


LYNNFIELD CENTRE, MASS. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Ask for free catalogue for our 
regularly held Mail Sales of 


outstanding 
POSTAL HISTORY MATERIAL 


All countries, cll periods 


H. LAZARUS 
29 WADSWORTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 33, N. Y. 
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Your's for the Best in U.S. Postal History 


Items and Auctions 


Samuel C. Paige 
45 BROMFIELD STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Here are three volumes from the 
prize-winning collection of Joseph 
Mandos. Included are about 100 pre- 
stamp covers, 1790-1860, from the 
Captaincy-General of Guatemala, 
which comprised all of Central Amer- 
ica and part of Mexico. Most items 
are well written up, with fine draw- 
ings. Further details on request. 


PRICE $2,000.00 


RICHARD N. CONE 
606 WEST LIBERTY STREET 
VERMILION, OHIO, U.S.A. 


POSTAL HISTORY MATERIAL 
STAMPLESS COVERS 


France, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, etc. some as early as 
15th century; forwarding, disinfect- 
ing, ship & early Army postmarks. 


Whatever your specialty please 


write us. 


GUARANTY STAMP CO. 
116 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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POSTAL STATIONERY ... 


No specialized collection is complete without 
the addition of postal paper other than 
adhesives. 

Our stock of postal cards, envelopes, letter 
sheets, telegraph forms, official torms, etc. 
issued by the P.O.'s of the world, is the finest 
in the country. Over one million pieces in 
stock. 


Postal History collectors will find many inter- 
esting items in used stationery with scarce 
markings available, and specialists may find 
many interesting varieties in their favorite 
country or group. 

Why not drop us a line, giving us your spe- 
cialties, and let us see what we can find 
for you? 

The Postal Stationery Bulletin is issued at odd 
intervals, with many interesting offers of in- 
dividual pieces and complete collections. Also 
occasional stationery auctions. A line from 
you will put you on the mailing list. 


Higgins & Gage, Inc. 
23 NO. SANTA ANITA 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


COVERS 


LARGE STOCK OF 
19th CENTURY U. S. 


Want List Solicited 


ROBERT A. SIEGEL 
489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


GEORGE B. SLOANE 
116 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


PHILATELIC CONSULTANT 
APPRAISALS 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Alfred H. Caspary 
James A. Farley 
Dr. Charles C. Lieb 
Bernard R. Armour 
Fred Liebeck 
Wayte Raymond 


These and many other valuable 
collections were appraised by me. 


FOREIGN COVERS, 
POSTAL STATIONERY 
and 
POSTAL HISTORY MATERIAL 


Fine selections on approval by country 
or specialty. 


Your society affiliation or commercial 
references, please. 


ALBERT GOLD 
D9, RFD 2, South County Trail 
East Greenwich. R. I. 
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w iH Y were the following Postal History collections, 
formed by collectors of world-wide repute, 
dispersed through our organization? 


“EUGENE EGLY” 

“Mrs. E. L. MORGAN” 
“FOSTER BOND” 
“BERTRAM McGOWAN” 
“J. K. SIDEBOTTOM” 

“E. E, YATES” 

“GUY CROUCH” 


A the owners and trustees wanted 


THE BEST NETT RESULTS 
WE GOT THEM! 


ROBSON LOWE LTD.., 50 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 


Please send for our new “Review” (30c.) which gives full details of our services. 


Auction Sales 


OF RARE AND CHOICE All members of the society who buy 
Britis h at auction are invited to have their 
North America names on my mailing list. 


HELD REGULARLY 


Illustrated Catalogs available -o 
on request 

Outstanding Properties solicited for 
sale at auction or outright purchase The Collectors Shop 

J. N. SISSONS, LTD. Harry B. Ketfer, Prop. 

59 WELLINGTON ST., W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 17 BROADWAY 

Phone: Empire 4-6003 NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


Cables: Sistamp, Toronto 
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ISRAEL... 
LAND OF 
THE BIBLE 
by White Ace 


Reflecting, philatelically, the glorious past and projecting 
the hopes and emotions of the future of a restored 
nation born in the Biblical past, are the stamps of Israel. 


Specifically designed to augment this drama of a 

dream brought to reality and to harmonize with the 
decor of its stamps, stand the beautiful and 

colorful WHITE ACE Historical Album pages for the 
postage stamps of Israel. 

This WHITE ACE Historical Album was the first 
specialized album for Israeli postage stamps 

following independence in 1948. 


Lithographed in brilliant colors of blue, red and yellow 
on heavy rag content white index stock, these American 
made album pages will fit any standard three ring 

binder. The special binder is beautifully gold-stamped on 
front and backbone. Supplements are issued annually 

to keep your collection up to date. 


The WHITE ACE Album for the postage stamps of Israel 
makes a collection that monumentalizes an epoch 


in world history. 


SH: 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


THE WASHINGTON PRESS, publishers 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


PAGES COMPLETE ...... . . $3.25 
DELUXE GOLD STAMPED BINDER $3.50 
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FOR THOSE IN THE “KNOW” 


SHANAHAN’S STAMP AUCTIONS 


(Very Frequent Sales - With Special 
Safe Postal Bidding Facilities) 


GET ON OUR CATALOGUE MAILING LIST FREE! 


Please enquire about the 
Shanahan 
“DOUBLE-BARREL” PLAN 


which enable you to get 
any lot in our sales much 
cheaper and under certain 
circumstances even 

FOR NOTHING 


39 Upper St. George's Street 
Dun Laoghaire, Dublin, 
Ireland 
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NO CASH NEEDED ! 


You may pay cash, of course, but if you have surplus mint U. S. 
stamps they can purchase either of these products or other home/ 
office needs. Ask for our FREE catalogue of supplies for home, 
school or office MINT U. S. STAMPS. Yc, to $5.00 commemora- 
tives, “prefixes”, air mails, general issues, accepted. 


ALL MERCHANDISE SHIPPED PREPAID IN U. S. 
CORONET COVER CABINET $17.50 


The Coronet is the cover collectors answer to his hair- 
raising chaos of shoe-boxes, loaded drawers, etc. Here he 
can file 1,500 covers (6%") in a 2-compartment drawer in 
an all-steel cabinet created especially for him. (With lock, 
$20.00.). SHIPPED PREPAID IN THE U.S. 


DESK ‘N FILE $110.00 


Here is the outstanding method for stamp collectors needs 
for security and privacy for their collections—an all-steel 
two-door efficiency unit with retractable desk on ball bear- 
ings, a safe for valuables, drawers for duplicates, mint 
sheets files, card files for sets or duplicates. 32%” wide, 
60” high, 19” deep. (In grained walnut, blond, oak, ma- 
hogany or knotty pine, $15.00 additional). 


SHIPPED (242 lbs.) PREPAID IN THE U. S. 


NO CASH NEEDED with TRINITY STATIONERS CoO. 


B.1.A—A.P.S. 166 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. S.P.A.—N.P.S. 
A\S.D.A. Ask for our FREE 72 page color steel equipment catalogue 


OUR REGULAR 
PUBLIC AUCTIONS Best Wishes to 


contain 


2500 Lots POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 
Most better grade stamps are 
Photographed. 
UNITED STATES 
BRITISH COLONIES 


LATIN AMERICA 
EUROPE and COLONIES L. Grand Printing Co., Inc. 


from 


Collections by Countries. PRINTERS OF THIS JOURNAL 


Catalogue Free on Request. 


BILLIG & RICH. Inc. Seal 
52 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YCREK 36, N.Y. 55 MAIN STREET, YONKERS, N. Y. 


52 Page Price List of PHILETELIC LITERATURE, YOnkers 8-1010 
25c Deductible from First Order. 
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STOLOW AUCTIONS 


One of the world's major sources 
of supply for fine stamps! 


Pleasure and Profit 


Over 15,000 active philatelists, including most 
prominent collectors and leading dealers, follow 
the Stolow Auctions regularly. 


Of particular interest in current sales are fine 
collections in standard U. S. and Foreign albums, 
painstakingly assembled over years, which are to 

sold intact by country just as received from 
private owners anc estates. Choice single U. S. 
and Foreign items are a regular feature in almost 
every sale. 


J. & H. Stolow, Inc., for a third of a cen- 


Guaranteed quality 


Top quality stamp properties cataloguing over 
$10,000,000.00 have been sold through the Stolow 
Auctions during the past few years. 


Thousands of lots, individually ranging in value 
from $10 to $10,000 are liquidated monthly. All 
lots are sold without limits or reserve bids. All 
stamps are unconditionally guaranteed genuine 
and as represented—without a time limit! 


Write today! 


You can participate entirely by mail. Sale catalogs 
are fully illustrated with clear photo plates. The 
average catalog has over 100 pages. Every lot 
is described in detail. An estimated net valuation 
is shown along with the standard catalog price. 


The deluxe Stolow auction sale catalogs are yours 
for the asking. Simply drop a line to our Mailing 
List and ask for future auction catalogs. 


Occupying four floors of it’s own build- 
‘tury the world’s largest wholesale stamp to 
firm, does not sell at retail—though its ‘ ; 


f g j rated tops in fine stamps by all of the 
Auction Department is open to both col- 


lectors and dealers. 


SELLING YOUR STAMPS? 


Stolow’s is the world’s largest 
buyer of fine stamps and has 
purchased outright at the top 
market price, with immediate 
cash payment, more than twenty 
million dollars worth of stamps. 


Immediate Cash Payment 


We are constant buyers of collections, estates, com- 
plete dealers stocks, rarities, higher priced singles 
and sets, etc. No lot is too large. Our need for 
better grade stamps is urgent and unlimited. More 
than a million dollars worth of stamps. are pur- 
chased outright annually. 


Contact Us Directly 


There is neither charge nor obligation for our 
informal valuation of your stamps, or for our 
advice as to the method of disposal which will 
bring you the highest net realization. 


* New. 4 26. N. Y. 


The Top Price Paid 


We immediately offer the top market price. The 
Vice President of a large Southern bank, admin- 
istering an estate, writes: 
“We would like to compliment your firm on your 
high standards of business operation .. . 
More than 100 dealers and auctioneers from all 
parts of the country came to inspect the stamps. 
Your bid of $28,750.00 was more than double 
959% of the other bids received, and your imme- 
diate cash remittance could not have been more 
prompt.” 
(Photostat on request) 


Auction If Desired 


Disposal of larger properties of fine quality 
through our Auction Department can also be 
arranged, if you wish. 


Save Time and Money 


Send in your stamps, or a brief description, for 
prompt and careful attention—or bring them in 
weekdays between 10:00 A.M. and 6:00 P.M 
Fair treatment is assured. 


50 West 46th Street 
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| 
| Are you taking advantage of this new 
| streamlined stamp auction service? 


| GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, British Empire and Foreign stamps—both 19th 
and 20th century—singles, sets, blocks, covers—rarities—low, 
medium and high priced items—all of guaranteed quality ! 


@ Maximum number of items. Minimum 
descriptive text. 


@ All bidding by mail. No floor 
competition. 


@ Soles monthly, each with many 
thousands of lots. 


@ Lots broken down into the smallest 
units possible. 


@ Maximum of service and convenience. 


@ You select what you want. You bid 
what you would like to pay. 


Choice selected quality, accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
guaranteed by J. & H. Stolow, Inc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
The Gold Medal Mail Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 
The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write or call 
for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


te og L. GRAND PRINTING CO., INC., YONKERS, N. Y. 
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